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Cover story: Visual aids are especially 
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MEET THE WINNER 


—in DELTAS great 
School Shop ayant Contest | 


THE GRAND PRIZE=— s1000 


WORTH OF DELTA POWER TOOLS FOR THE BEST SCHOOL 
SHOP LAYOUT OF ALL THOSE SUBMITTED... AWARDED TO 


ANTON M. SEVCIK 


Industrial Arts Teacher, El Campo High School, El Campo, Texas 
for a Senior High School General Shop 


AND DIVISION 


DIVISION 1 


Elementary Schools 
(7-8 Grades) 


FIRST PRIZE 
Armand G. Rehn, Newark, N. J. 


HONOR AWARDS 
Horace S. Rees, Ei Monte, Cal 
Otto E. Ursin, Moorehead, Minn 
Arthur O. Berry, Portland, Me. 
Delmar L. Cote, South Bend, Ind. 
John F. O'Neal, Phoenix, Ariz. 


DIVISION 4 


Senior High Schools 
(10-11-12 Grades) 


FIRST PRIZE 
doseph Arnold Williams, Lovejoy, tt. 


HONOR AWARDS 
Lawrence Cuba, Chattanooga. Tenn. 
David Peyton, Levitown, N.Y. 

(2) S. M. Mutchmor, Winnipeg, Man. 


G. Edwin Shotner, Memphis, Tenn 


Special Honorable Mentions: 


WINNERS AS FOLLOWS: 


DIVISION 2 DIVISION 3 


High Schools 
(9-10-11-12 Grades) 


FIRST PRIZE 

Miller, Jal, New Mex. 

HONOR AWARDS 
Ray C. Stowel!, Alameda. Cal. 
Ray Neugart, Myrtle Point, Ore 
Ted D. Lane, Paxton, Ii 
Darrel A. Vernon, Trotwood, Ohio 
Paul H. Kyburz, Lansing, Mich. 


DIVISION 5 


Technical High Schools, 
Vocational Schools 


FIRST PRIZE 


Edward Saks. 


HONOR AWARDS 
Walter E. O'Jay, Hibbing, Minn. 


Julio Quinones Veiez, Mayaquez, 
Puerto Rico 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Ralph H. Coulson, Bridgeport, Conn 


Austin M. Cressman, Bethiehem, Pa, 


Frank E. Kennerty, Charleston, S.C. 


Junior High School 
(7-8-9 Grades) 


FIRST PRIZE 


Howard Sherman, Penfield, N. Y. 


HONOR AWARDS 
Alexander James Bannerman, Dart 
mouth, Nova Scotia 
Charles Quinlan, Jr., Stratford, Conn 
Dana A. Prouty, Fitchburg, Mass 
Herbert Main, Marion, Idaho 
Thomas A. Smith, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


DIVISION 6 


Technical Institutes, 
(13-14 Grades) 


FIRST PRIZE 


G. Edwin Shotner, Memphis, Tenn 


HONOR AWARDS 
Frank E. Tisdale, Manchester, N. H 
G. Edwin Shofner, Memphis, Tena 
Alwin L. Toews, Arlington, Cal 
Paul A. Gilman, Durham, N. H. 


Lt. Commander John G. Martin, 
USMS Kings Point, N.Y 


John C. Edelmann, Baltimore, Md.; Ned Peyton, 


New Yori, N. Y.; Joseph Evancho, Indianapolis, Ind.; Conrad Gable, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tional Education — 


Or. C. C. Caveny 
Dean, Chicago Campus 
University of Ulinois 


Hans W. Schmidt 
Former Supervisor 
School Building Service 
State Dept. of Education 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Winners were selected by a panel of judges composed of five outstanding 
educators, nationally distinguished in the field of Industrial Arts and Voca- 


Dr. C. H. Groneman 
Head, Industrial Education 
Texas A & M College 


Winners announced and prizes awarded concurrently with the A. V. A. 
Convention, Boston, November-December 1952. 


Dr. William W. Theissen 
Asst. Superintendent 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


Gilbert G. Weaver 

Director of Training 

Bureau of Vocational Curriculum 
State Education Dept., New York 


DELTA POWER TOOLS Another & Product 


/ 


A Contest to Stimulate Planning of More 
Efficient Layouts for School Shops 


In November, 1951, Delta Power Tools 
announced a School Shop Layout Contest 
under the title-theme “School Shops for 
Today and Tomorrow.” The contest opened 
November 1, 1951—closed July 31, 1952. 
Its purpose was clear: To stimulate in- 
terest in and to generate thinking about 
modern and more efficient shop layouts— 
by men most intimately concerned with im- 
proved shop efficiency and best qualified to 
appraise shop needs. The contest was open 
only to schoo men—instructors, supervisors, 
and administrators in Industrial Arts, In- 
dustrial and Vocational Education, and to 
graduate and under-graduate students at 
accredited teacher-training institutions. 
Winners were to be selected by a panel of 
five nationally known school authorities. 


A. V. A. Indorsement 


An instantaneous enthusiastic response 
greeted the contest announcement; and the 

V. A., keenly interested, arranged for 
awarding of the prizes at the association’s 
Convention at Boston in November, 1952. 


An Authoritative Report on 
Modern School Shop Plans 


In announcing this significant contest, 
Delta stated its purpose to make a vital 
contribution to improvement in shop plan- 
ning, and to assemble all the winning plans 
in book form as a service to school men 
throughout the world. These books are now 
in preparation—reserve your copy imme- 
diately. Use the coupon. 


KEE 


DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION 


Rockwell MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
412P North Lexington Avenue « Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


© Please reserve for mea copy of the new Delta School Shop 
Planning Book—Containing prize-winning Schoo! Shop Layouts 


Address. 
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AMERICA 


COMPARE YOUR TEXTS 
WITH THESE FAVORITES 


The new semester will start in a 
matter of weeks. Are you com- 
pletely satisfied with the texts you 
are now using? Do they latch on 
to the student’s interest and hold 
it throughout the course, making 
your job easier? If not, examine 
these school shop favorites. Here 
they are, each a classic in its field. 
Plan your selections now—give 
yourself the benefit of a text that 
is teacher-tested across the nation 
—a text that helps, not hinders, in 
putting across the subject matter 
of your course. 


Study 
Text Guide 


1. AUTOMOTIVE FUNDAMENTALS— 
Frazee-Bedell ....... 4.90 1.50 
2. FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CARPENTRY—Durbahn 
Volume One 
Volume Two......... 4. "25 
AUTOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE 
AND TROUBLE SHOOTING— 
Frazee-Bedell ....... 4.75 
SIMPLIFIED ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING— 


. APPLIED DRAWING AND 
SKETCHING— 
Fleming-Barich-Smith 2.00 


. METAL WORK FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS SHOPS— 
Barich-Smith ....... 2.00 
. FORGING AND FORMING 


METALS— 
3.95 


. GRAPHIC ARTS PROCEDURE— 
75 


. SHEET METAL SHOP oe 
1.10 
. ELECTRIC ARC 
. BUILDING TRADES ae 
READING—Dailzell 
Volume One......... 2.25 
Voleme TW 2.25 
In addition to these volumes, watch 
for a forthcoming school shop text 
that is certain to become a teacher’s 
favorite—“Cabinetmaking and 
Millwork.” Ready soon. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me on examination the books and 
study quides indicated by the numbers below: 
2 § 6 7 8 9 10 
Name 

School 

Address 


Zone State 


AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Dept. W454 
848 East Fifty-Eighth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


City 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 


School Shop TALK 


COMMENTS ON ISSUES FACING INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Graduate Credit for Shopwork? 


The question of what subjects to elect 
in graduate programs is one which 
comes up periodically when teachers 
are in the process of acquiring their 
Masters degree. In common with others, 
industrial-arts teachers expose them- 
selves to certain required courses and 
elect others from a list drawn from 
two or more different areas. Except in 
| the cases of a few colleges, all of these 
_ courses, either required or elective, are 
| in subjects only remotely related to 
| industrial arts, or in industrial-arts 

courses of a theoretical nature. 

Apparently it has not occurred to the 

| faculties of many of our graduate 
| schools that work of a graduate char- 
| acter may be done in the manipulative 
| areas of industrial arts. So we find 

teachers in our fields working away at 
| psychology, philosophy, or the history 

of education, and engaging in a little 
| abstract research, when, as teachers of 

shopwork, they need some training in 
| their subject-matter field in addition to 
_ the experiences they had as undergrad- 
| uates, 

In a number of our large universities, 

_ it is possible for teachers in the fields of 
English, mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry to do much of their graduate 
work in the areas of their interests as 
teachers. Strangely enough, in the same 
institutions it would be considered 
heresy to even think of anyone receiving 
graduate credit for work in an indus- 
trial-arts shop. 

There may be a number of explana- 
tions of this attitude, but one of the 
most obvious is that the members of 
the graduate faculties of these univer- 
sities have a narrow point of view con- 
cerning any subject but their own, and 
are totally ignorant of the educational 
| value of industrial arts. Moreover, since 
| they outnumber the representatives of 
| the industrial-arts program, and since 
| they are bound up in tradition, they 

frown on any suggestion that certain 
types. of shop work be approved for 
| graduate credit. 

Problems appear in the teaching of 
industrial arts just as they do in other 
areas of teaching. Moreover, these prob- 

| lems are just as profound as those en- 
countered in mathematics or physics. 


And many of these problems lend them- 
selves readily to research which would 
compare favorably with much that is 
done in other fields. Then too, since the 
teachers in other areas are encouraged 
to do much of their graduate work in 
their teaching fields, it is difficult to 
understand why the same privilege is 
not extended to those in industrial arts. 

As a rule, graduate programs are 
controlled by faculties drawn from aca- 
demic fields. These faculties have ac- 
quired a vested right in graduate work 
and, because of their restricted point of 
view, resent the inclusion of anything 
of a so-called practical nature. This 
is unfortunate but it presents a hurdle 
which the professors of industrial arts 
must overcome. 

We are uncertain as to how this can 
be done, but one thing is certain. In 
their efforts to break down the bias that 
exists, teacher trainers must assure them- 
selves that whatever they present for the 
approval of the controlling group is in 
fact of graduate caliber. 

Significant research problems to be 
solved might be presented first. From 
this it is merely a step to the suggestion 
that advanced work in the manipulative 
processes be accepted. When the repre- 
sentative of industial arts feels sure 
that his proposal is sound from a grad- 
uate point of view, he must present his 
case with assurance. Pussyfooting only 
leads to failure. He must be persistent 
and maintain his pressure, even in the 
face of discouragement. If he has a 
legitimate case and he persistently an- 
noys the privileged group, it is almost 
certain that progress will be made. 

Let us, therefore, agree on what we 
honestly believe constitutes a graduate 
program in our field, and let us push— 
and keep on pushing. If this is done, 
success can be achieved.—T.D. 


Hats Off! 


A recent visit to Washington has con- 
vinced us that vocational education’s 
interests there are in good hands. We 
spent some time with both Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education 
Strobel of the USOE and Secretary 
Mobley of the AVA. Both are doing out- 
standing jobs in difficult situations. We 
wish them well!—L.W.P. 
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HOW LONG should 
JOINTER TABLES 
and FENCES BE? 


In jointer design there is a definite relationship between fence length 
and table length. It is generally conceded that a jointer is as good as 
it is long. Lengthening of a table alone is not sufficient to increase the 
scope of use of a jointer. The fence, likewise, must be extended and 
should always be as long as the infeed table plus 60% of the length 
of the outfeed table and ABSOLUTELY RIGID ALONG ITS 
ENTIRE LENGTH. To assure accuracy and avoid work spoilage, 
tables and fences furthermore must be absolutely flat and straight, 


NEW, WELDED, ALL-STEEL-LONG-TABLE MODELS 
BOICE-CRANE JOINTERS permit strength, permanent accuracy and alignment impossible with bolted- 


up cast iron construction. Using steel (3 times stronger than cast iron of 


have the longest fences of any 6” or 8” jointers, the longest tables of same thickness), tables are extended without increasing width, thickness, 
any 8” jointers, and afford the biggest values in any 6” and 8” weight or floor space. A comparable cast iron jointer would weigh more 
oh than twice as much. Tables undergirded full length. There are no springy 
jointers. They are rugged and accurate. overhanging tables to spoil heavy work. Steel is actually 2 to 3 times stiffer 


than iron. The entire infeed table is a rabbet arm. These are the first 
jointers with adequate support for narrow rabbeting on wide stock. Quick, 


All Boice-Crane jointer head bearings stand speeds up to 5500 r.p.m. 


Tables are simultaneously ground flat and parallel bia closest limite— positive, micrometer-accurate knife setting. All knives cut the exact same 
stay flat. Boice-Crane offers the only long-table jointers with full- depth within .002” to .003”—setting a new standard for perfect work 
length front-adjusting, double-locked fences. After the fence has been better finish...smoother operation. 3¥4-inch 

: : : : : jiameter head (33-inch cutting circle), 20% larger than conventional 6- 


fence. When rabbeting, the exclusive guard on all Boice-Crane jointers direct reading depth scale and switch easily used in a comfortable, 
stays on the machine—simply turn and swing out of the way. operating position. New rotor-on-cutterhead or V-belt drive is optional. 


Boice-Crane offers a complete line of job-rated jointers 


Without auxiliary Length being Planes 
feeding aids, a factor, boards 
Model recommended for recommended for and Depth Cutterhead Cutting arc 
No. Size stock lengths to stock sizes to panels to Fence of cut diameter diameter 
3400 Steel 9g” x 84” 8 ft. 8” x 8” 16” wide 66” x 4” 5/6” 314,” 3 ” 
2400 Steel 6” x 60” 6 ft. 6” x 6” 12” wide 48” x 4” 9/16” 34” 33” 
1400 Cast iron 6” x 36” 4 ft. 4”x 6” 12” wide 33”x334” 9/16” 23,” 


A HEAVY-DUTY PLANER OF PRACTICAL CAPACITY AT A SENSIBLE PRICE! 


THE BOICE-CRANE 12” x 4” STEADY, POWERFUL, GROOVED STEEL 
INFEED ROLL! 
THICKNESS PLANER FINER FEED MECHANISM ELIMINATES 
Includes every feature, but costs a hundred dollars less COSTLY MAINTENANCE! 
than planers only slightly wider. All the capacity average No troublesome clutches or double-worm reduction gear 
shops use, at a savings of 30% under the next larger size. overly vulnerable to intermittent strains and shocks in 


Without butt-feeding, it planes pieces down to 61/2” long feeding stock. Simplified, quieter feed gear fully cushioned 
and hard wood down to as thin as 1/16”, smooth as silk against jam-ups in feeding that cause others to fail. In- 
and to a thousandth of an inch precision, without tearing. stant feed control without stopping motor. 
Saves big money by salvaging short and thin scrap. SIMPLE, EASY BLADE SETTING 
12%” x 20” table. Thick walls and exceptionally well 
ribbed table casting stays flat and true. Two table idler 
rolls—often omitted in inferior machines. 


OVER 50% FASTER THAN SIMILAR UNITS SAFER, SMOOTHER OPERATION 


Powered for output of 14 feet per minute. Massive, one- Less power required. Choice of 11/2 and 2 h.p. direct to 
piece main frame and the extra weight bolted-up frames cutterhead or V-belt motor, engine or lineshaft drive. 
lack for long, accurate service. Bench or complete floor type units. 


"BOICE-CRANE CO 


938 Central Avenue 


on ( 
send free literature 
Please 


MPANY 
Toledo 6, Ohio 


) Botce-Crane 


) Botce-Crane Jointers ( 


See the Boice-Crane 
display at the A.V.A. 

Booth Nos. 32 and 33 lity, te 


THICKNESS PLANERS ORILL PRESSES SPINDIE SHAPERS SAW JOINTERS BAND SAWS NG Saws BELT SANDERS SPINDLE SANDERS JOINTERS 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 
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. AVAILABLE NOW 
DECEMBER, 1952 


C-0 Cincinnati Radials and Royal Drills widen 
the range of drilling instruction 


New 3’ arm 7” column medium-duty radial, widely used as a production 


tool in industry, is sufficiently low-priced to bring radial instruction to school 
and college shops. Drilling capacity up to 1” in cast iron. 


C-O CINCINNATI RADIAL—Here is a 
truly fine production tool designed to 
handle radial drilling up to 1”—a 
range which includes 90% of most 
industrial work. Low cost is combined 
with such high-priced radial features 
as: all geared head with 9 spindle 
speeds (30 to 1 overall ratio); 6 power 
feeds; flame hardened transmission 
gears; automatic pressure lubrication, 
all shafts mounted on anti-friction 
bearings; ground tubular steel column 
mounted on Timken tapered roller 
bearings; simple trouble-proof column 
and arm clamps; hardened and ground 
head rail on arm; heavy ribbed base 
with built-in coolant tank... Write for 
catalog D-121. 


C-O CINCINNATI ROYAL BENCH 
AND FLOOR DRILLS — Quality con- 
struction throughout gives these 16” 
and 18” Royals sustained accuracy in 
long, hard usage. Spindle drive is 
“full floating.” The spindle cone pul- 


ley is mounted on two ball bearings 
which prevent belt pull being trans- 
mitted to the spindle, which has upper 
and lower ball bearings to carry both 
radial and thrust loads of drilling. All 
four bearings have sealed-in lubrica- 
tion and are ample in size to provide 
a margin of safety for both load and 
speed. Precision ground alloy steel 
spindle has six integral splines. The 
vee type pulleys are dynamically 
balanced for smooth running and 
minimum vibration. 

Quick, safe, easy belt shifting is pro- 
vided by the exclusive Royal hinged 
motor bracket. The user simply tilts the 
motor which frees the belt for “one 
hand” shifts. No wrenches are needed. 
No fingers are pinched. Proper belt 
tension is easily achieved by moving 
two sliding members (to which the 
motor mounting plate is attached) in 
the head casting. Two socket screws 
secure these members in position. 

Write for catalogs D-118 and D-119. 


Royal spindle head construction features 
four sealed-for-life ball bearings, adjustable 
clock type spring spindle return, and ad- 


justable depth gage. 


cincinnati lathe tool co. 


CINCINNATI 9, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 
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LOW-COST, HIGH-INTEREST SHOP PROJECTS 


PLEXIGLAS e« LUCITE CEMENTS DYES 


No other materials offer students so wide a range of things to make. Plastics can be cut, drilled, machined, 
formed and shaped. And if you are cost conscious about the materials used in your school shop—here is the 
way to save MORE on all your plastics needs. These assortments of pre-cut sizes, shapes and colors, suitable 
for all projects, are priced at a fraction of the cost for plastics cut to order. Send for special price list. Today! 


COLORED PLEXIGLAS 


Assortment includes translucent, opaque and trans- 
parent reds, blues, greens, greys, whites and others. 


10 LBS. SQ 50 


Write today for your Free copy 
of this handy, useful booklet 


“How to Work With 
Plexiglas” 


15111 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


DECEMBER, 1952 Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 
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20 Lbs. 17.50 
40 Lbs. 34.00 
100 Lbs. 75.00 
AMERICA’S LARGEST PLASTICS SUPPLY HOUSE Be 
5 


Your students, as they enter 
industry, will find Columbian Vises 
handling thousands of necessary jobs in leading industries. 


So—why not train them on Columbian Vises today 


and prepare them properly for those essential production 
jobs on which they will use Columbian Vises tomorrow! 


HINGED PIPE VISES MACHINISTS’ VISES 


there is a COLYMBIAN VISE for every need and purpose... 


HYDRAULIC VISES 


CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


MANUFACTURER OF COLUMBIAN-STEVENS LEVELS 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. SCHOOL SHOP 


TRAIN YOUR STUDENTS ON THE SAME 

THEY WILL SOON USE IN INDUSTRY! 
zal 
t 
3 J 
| WORKSHOP VISES ADJUSTABLE JAW—SWIVEL BASE VISES 
: 
COM MBIAN 
Te Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co. 
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This is an entirely new 

class of machines that Walker- 
Turner has designed. Light- 
heavyweights. “Made to order” 
for the school shop, where 
neither the capacity nor expense 
of heavy industrial machinery 

is warranted (yet where the 
hobbyist’s power tools would 
be totally inadequate). 


The new Walker-Turner 
Light-Heavyweight line gives 
industrial arts and vocational 
schools for the first time the 
machine accuracy, speed, ease 
of operation, and safety fea- 
tures required for student 
training, without the necessity 
of heavy investment. 

For complete information, 
use the margin below to write 
your name and address. Clip 
and mail at once. 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH TRAINED 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 


to send for full details and specifications. 
Walker-Turner Division, Kearnery & Trecker Corp. 
Educational Dept. $S-12, Plainfield, N. J. 
(Please write your name and address in margin of page) 


DECEMBER, 1952 


WALKER-TURNER 


ikner) 


\ 
KEARNEY ANDI TRECKERL CORPORATION 
PLAINEIELD, J. 


BELT and DISC SURFACERS * METAL-CUTTING BAND SAWS 


4 DRILL PRESSES © RADIAL DRILLS © TILTING ARBOR SAWS 
4 | LATHES * SPINDLE SHAPERS * JOINTERS 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 


g Industry welcomed them—and so will you!... 
| the new WALKER-TURNER line of | oe 
LIGHT- HEAVYWEIGHT Machines 
cy: cuts 314° 
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LOOK 


and Exclusive Value Features i 


JOINTER-PLANER 


SAFER! The extra-long Atlas toble and 

fence provide solid, safe support. Blades ' e 

ore covered front ond rear of fence! Helps Make Students Shop Time 

More Productive Than Ever 


A 5-minute comparison and most vocational 
educators agree: this is the finest 6" jointer-planer 
ever developed for the school shop! 


Your yardstick will show you the safe, work-support 
size of the tables and fence. Note that the Atlas fence 
MORE EFFICIENT! Removable cutter- is longer than the tables of some jointers! And both 
head saves many hours each semester in tables and fence are close-tolerance ground to a mirror- 
smooth finish—with table surfaces aligning to within 
.005" over-all! That’s accuracy that helps you teach the 
value and thrill of precise workmanship. 

The rear table is stationary—saves time, improves 
work accuracy. Note how it widens for planing large 
boards with fence removed. Note the rigid fence mount- 
ing, adjustable stops, and exclusive width-of-rabbet 
scale. And another important feature—the cutterhead §TAND, and DUST CHUTE 
is removable for sharpening blades without disturbing 
their setting! Cutter-head-spindle is one piece solid Heavy-gauge steel stand for the Atlas 6” 


steel—spins on sealed-for-life ball bearings. jointer-planer is ready drilled for bolting 
NEW FENCE MOUNT! A 3-point The Atlas 6” jointer-planer is a sound tool investment the jointer in place. The bottom shelf 
rigid mounting, positive 45° stops, exclu- for your school. Ask your Atlas dealer to show you all —_ agiusts up and down for proper belt ten- 
ive width-of-rabbet scale. : 
ila its many features. sioning. Dust chute, furnished, keeps chips 


and shavings safely away from motor. 
Stand with chute measures 13” wide, 
27” long, and 27” high. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


1216 N. Pitcher Street © Kalamazoo, Michigan 


MORE VERSATILE! Fence removes to 
provide over 12" wide support for planing 
wide boards. 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY TOOLS SINCE 1911 
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If students don’t end up in the trade 
for which they trained, then what? 


AKE no mistake. The topic is 
not “Education for Tomorrow.” 
I feel quite inadequate to discuss the 
social and moral objectives of education. 

But on one objective of education I 
do have opinions—backed by constant 
association with the problem over far 
more years than I care to admit. That 
is the vocational objective. The title, 
“Training for Tomorrow,” indicates my 
intent to limit consideration to this 
vocational objective. 

To meet the vocational objective of 
public education, we must train boys 
and girls to acquit themselves well in 
the physical world in which they are 
to live, whatever the trends of commerce 
and industry. Stated more precisely: 
training that will aid individuals to 
make their maximum contribution, cre- 
atively, constructively, and productively, 
thereby adding to the material wealth 
of their country, while providing for 
themselves an ever higher standard of 
living. 

Let us experiment with this problem. 

Experiment |.—Is there a linotype in- 
structor who can say, “My students will 
all be lino operators during their voca- 
tional life. Therefore, by concentrating 
my full effort to perfecting their skills 
on a linotype, I will accomplish our 
vocational objective.” 

Is there a press instructor, a com- 
posing-room instructor, or an instructor 
of any specific trade activity who dares 
make such a statement? If so, my 
answer is, “Brother, wake up!” I could 
not make such a statement with confi- 
dence and we are training young people 
in our plant through trade apprentice- 
ship. 

The records show that percentage- 
wise you would be a mile from the facts. 

Here are personnel records of 23 
apprentice graduates (random. selec- 
tion), their vocational selection at high- 
school level, and their final trade 
selection: 

2 journalism—both proofreaders. 

3 art work—two offset artists, one photo re- 
toucher. 

2 auto mechanics—pressman (linotype oper- 

ator), pressman. 
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4 machine shop——two pressmen, two machine 
binders. 

teacher— pressman. 

power plant—pressman (offset artist). 
musician— pressman. 

printing (general) —two pressmen, one com- 
positor, one photoengraver. 

printing (presswork) —offset artist. 
printing (bindery)—-hand binder (photo- 
engraver). 

commercial —photography—two 
binders, one commercial artist. 


machine 


These young people had the follow- 
ing shop training: 9, print shop; 4, 
technical high school shop; 4, auto 
shop; 2, wood shop; and 4, no shops. 

We can readily see that if these sam- 
plings are typical, shop selection. or 
student selections of vocation, at best 
predict only the general fields of inter- 
est, such as mechanical, manual, scien- 
tific, literary, or artistic (19 of 23): 
and the type of job satisfactions the 
student is looking for. To further com- 
plicate vocational predictions we have 
the force of chance and circumstances. 

How then are we going to train for 
“the physical world in which they are 
going to live,” when the school-shop 
activity is only occasionally the one 
selected subsequently as a vocation? 

Experiment 2.—Here are two boys 
who chose printing as their vocation 
while in high school. Let us examine 
their records more carefully and com- 
pare their school-shop objectives to 
their present job objectives. 

Student A had hand composition and 
presswork in high school. He preferred 
presswork, so concentrated to the extent 
of becoming proficient as a hand-fed 
platen pressman, and had some experi- 
ence on a small automatic. His present 
job is on a giant five-color, perfecting 
press that feeds a web and delivers 
signatures. 

Where did he gain the greatest degree 
of preparation for this job? Was it in 
the school print shop where he learned 
to operate a platen press? In the physics 
class where he developed an understand- 
ing of fundamental concepts governing 
mechanical phenomenons such as gears, 
forces, cams, pressures, temperatures, 
mechanical advantage? Perhaps the 
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auto shop where he learned practical 
mechanics and trouble-shooting tech- 
niques? 

Student B had hand composition as 
shop activity plus the hobby of being 
high-school photographer. He is now in 
photoengraving where he was trained 
as plate-photographer, then given sup- 
plementary training as operator of an 
electronic scanner, which position he 
now holds. 

Where did he get his greatest pre- 
vocational help? In the high-school 
composing room? Through his hobby 
of photography? In the physics class 
where he learned of light. color, optics, 
and electricity? In the chemistry class 
where he learned of chemical relation- 
ships? Or in an art class where he 
learned to appreciate aesthic values? 

How are we going to train for “the 
physical world in which they are going 
to live” when we are unable to more 
than simulate job environment and 
equipment? And we may be training 
the boy for a job that does not yet 
exist today, or will be performed with 
entirely new methods and equipment. 

Do not get me wrong, I’m not poking 
fun at anyone. There is much to be 
said for every instructional program. 
And, still further, | have complete con- 
fidence that these two problems, just 
highlighted, can be solved by shop ? 
teachers. 

I am only battling for the idea that 
this is a team job, a job requiring the 
coordination of all devices for training 
the mind and hand—hopeful that they 
will function properly whatever the 
choice of vocation, or the effect of indus- 
trial progress. 

There is no evading it, this student 
of yours is going to develop and prae- 
tice his skill in his world, not in grand- 
father’s world, or even in our world. 

Moreover, industry must not be held 
static by routinized, one-job workmen. 
And, as a corollary, individuals who 
would be secure in employment must 
not be content with narrow, routine 
capabilities. 
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Challenge No. 1 

The key answer to this problem is 
versatility. But here is another chance 
for shallow thinking. Versatility, as we 
use the word, does not necessarily imply 
two, three, or four skills. We are not 
thinking of a jack-of-all-trades. Ver- 
satility is rather an inner capacity to 
adjust, to shift—not unlike the cham- 
pionship boxer who is able to side-step, 
feint, or rock with the block, and thus 
maintain vertical equilibrium. 

Our first challenge is: “Versatility is 
and should be a product of training.” 


Challenge No. 2 

We may readily accept the statement 
recently made that less change took 
place in the centuries between the years 
of Moses and those of our great-grand- 
fathers than has been made in the dee- 
ades since great-grandfather. Obviously 
the “rate of change” is an accelerating 
curve, growing faster day by day. 

Here is an_ illustration: 

John Weber was born in 1790. At 
birth he had a life expectancy of 37 
years. At the age of 15 he was voca- 
tionally equipped with skill, knowledge, 
and tools to be a carpenter. This voca- 
tional equipment qualified him for 80 
to 90 percent of the 22-year work period. 
Technological change required only lim- 
ited relearning and retooling. 

Joe Foster was born in 1950. He has 
a life expectancy of about 67 years. At 
about 20 years he will be vocationally 
equipped. But Joe’s vocational equip- 
ment will cover but 10 to 15 percent 
of his 47-year work period. He must 
repeatedly learn, discard, and relearn; 
tool, discard, and retool. 

Which age are you training for? 

John was trained in the age of the 
craft guilds when father passed his art 
and skill to his son. Joe, on the other 
hand, will seldom use identical equip- 
ment or follow the same methods and 
techniques five successive years. 

Except when it is basic and funda- 
mental and answers the question “why,” 
instruction is often obsolete in a few 
years—and should not be passed on. 
True, we must know what, when, who, 
and how. These we must know to do 
today’s job, but if workmen contribute 
to progress or accept the developments 
of research and engineering, it will be 
because they are wisely versed in the 
“reasons why.” A good workman under- 
stands his job. 

This is our second challenge: “Under- 
standing and basic knowledge is. and 
should be, a product of training.” 


Challenge No. 3 


The printing business is now a com- 
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plicated, technical, mechanical business. 
Significant decisions invariably involve 
understanding of materials, techniques, 
scientific or mechanical knowledge, and 
human relationships. Ideally, therefore, 
supervisors and executives may well be 
skilled workmen equipped with knowl- 
edge and understanding in all these 
fields. But men in the ranks are not 
promoted arbitrarily or by accident. 
Promotion comes when trade knowledge 
and skill is supplemented by attitudes 
of leadership, cooperation, teamwork, 
and human understanding. Training 
should aid in qualifying workmen for 
promotion. 

Our third challenge is: “Basic prep- 
aration for promotion is, and should 
be, a product of training.” 

These three challenges (versatility, 
basic knowledge, and “‘promotability”) 
are essential products of good training, 
yet often stand neglected by many so- 
called trainers. Too often the target has 
been narrow, specialized performance, 
attaching primary importance to single 
abilities. 


Some Answers 

I would be a piker if I quit at this 
point, without suggesting some methods 
of meeting these challenges. Here is a 
list of six: 

1. Teach the boy to work.—Does the 
boy know that most industrial work is 
sold by the hour, that quality cannot 
be a variable—an A job, a B job, or a 
bare passing D job? Does he know that 
each task consists of many individual 
operations, but if it is well done it has 
a rather exact minimum number? Does 
he know that these operations can often 
he done in several sequences, but there 
is usually a right sequence for economy 
in time, materials, fatigue, and super- 
vision? Does he know that lack of suc- 
cess never indicated failure in all opera- 
tions, but usually in only one or two 
details; and that to succeed he need only 
correct the faulty details and duplicate 
the details done correctly? 

If he does not know these things he 
must be taught, and the shop teacher— 
whatever shop it may be—is the ideal 
man to do it. 

2. Form good work attitudes.—Does 
the boy accept responsibility, and hav- 
ing accepted it, carry it out, or transfer 
the responsibility to other shoulders if 
necessary? Does he know the value of 
honesty, loyalty, cooperativeness, pa- 
tience, persistence, guts, initiative and 
confidence? Does he know that failure 
in these qualities—work attitudes—is 
responsible for twice as many job sep- 
arations as lack of ability to do the job? 


Your shop may be a laboratory for 
developing work attitudes. Why leave 
it to the coach? 

3. Develop job background.—What 
do these boys know about their trade? 
Do they know its vocabulary, the trade 
classifications, and the purpose behind 
each skill? Do they know about ‘the 
traditions, the high purpose, and the 
romance of the business to motivate 
their interest? Do they know enough 
about the whole job to appreciate their 
contribution to the product? 

If the answer is “no,” someone has 
a job, Could it be you? 

4. Provide tool knowledge.—Do the 
boys have adequate tool knowledge. 
whether it be English; art facilities; 
knowledge of physical phenomenons 
such as gears, cams, levers, pressures, 
and light; chemical relationships; and 
other scientific theory that is significant 
in the trades? 

If not, where could they get it better 
than in the schools? Much of this may 
be said to be an academic objective, but 
there is a big step between the theory 
of the classroom and the practice in 
industry. The most adept student at 
solving a problem of mechanical ad- 
vantage on the blackboard might not 
recognize the same problem on a press 
in the form of a gear or lever. The 
school shop is the bridge across the 
gap. In fact, this is its most immediate 
task. 

Let us cite an example. These are 
simple facts reiterated in every high- 
school science book: That color is light 
—or the psychological response to light. 
That all hues combined form white light. 
That white light may be formed by 
combining the three primary hues—red, 
green, and blue-violet. Yet we have 
wasted unnumbered hours preparing 
modern printers to cope with current 
color problems because of misinforma- 
tion and black magic they have accumu- 
lated on this subject. By cooperation 
between academic and shop teachers, 
vital subjects such as English, physics, 
chemistry, or art may be motivated. By 
the same token, shop courses may be 
made more challenging to the brighter 
student. 

One shop teacher deplored the fact 
he could not furnish industry with high- 
grade prospects because his principal 
discouraged the brighter boys from tak- 
ing shop courses. I immediately won- 
dered if he had placed the blame prop- 
erly. Could it be that his shop offered 
no challenge to the bright, problem- 
solving student? 

Some problems industry can do as 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Useful, easy to make, 
and helpful in developing 
skill is this 


Plastic 


Pencil and 
Letter Holder 


By Cecil Acuff 


Duncan Junior High School 
Duncan, Oklahoma 


PLASTIC pencil and letter holder 

makes a useful and attractive ac- 
cessory for any desk or table. Making 
it in the school shop means not only 
that the pupil will have a worthwhile 
take-home project, but he will also de- 
velop skill in the use of plastics—cut- 
ting, sanding surfaces, polishing, and 
cementing. The project also provides 
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This pencil and letter holder may be made in colors to harmonize with a desk or 
room scheme. The base is clear plastic and the upright is green translucent. 


enough latitude to allow him to express 
his individual creative ability. 

The holder may be made in colors 
to harmonize with a desk or room 
scheme. A clear transparent base and a 
green translucent upright piece was 
used in the model shown. 

The holder for pencils and pens 
should be drilled in the upright piece 
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first, which may then be used as a 
template for laying out the holes on 
the base. The size and number of holes 
may be left to the preference of the 
student. In the holder shown, three holes 
were made large enough to accommo- 
date fountains pens, with two smaller 
ones for pencils. 

Holes in the base for the pencils and 
pens were drilled with a combination 
drill-countersink. Before removing the 
masking tape, all holes, including those 
for the vertical plastic rods at the back 
of the base, should be drilled. The radii 
should be marked and corners rounded 
and the base slot into which the upright 
is inserted should be made on the table 
saw. Care must be taken to get a close 
fit for the upright piece and in drilling 
holes for the rods. 

The next step is to file, sand, buff, 
and polish the edges and round the top 
of each rod. A simple mold for forming 
the upright piece may be made by 
rounding one corner of a 2” x 4” block 
to the desired radius and shaping the 
plastic around the block by the use of 
two strips of wood held in the hands. 

The project should be trial-assembled 
before gluing. The initial or monogram 
on the front may be glued after all other 
steps have been completed. 

A great deal of variation may be 
used by altering the height of rods and 
upright, depth of base, or thickness of 
base. By allowing the base to project 
slightly further to the front, internal 
carving in the base would add to the 
beauty of the project. * 
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The work involved in making this visual aid 
pays off in making teaching more effective 


CIRCUITS are complicated at 
best, so the teaching of them and 
the training of TV servicemen presents 
an involved problem. A compact chassis 
is an involved hodge-podge of wires and 
components so a spreading out of the 
circuit over a larger space is one way 
of helping students understand it better. 

Demonstration panels are helpful in 
teaching radio circuits and the same 
applies to TV, as all of a television 
chassis’ component parts can be brought 
into view on a large board where they 
can be clearly labeled and the schematic 
pattern illustrated. 


Some simplification can also be 


Demonstrator Simplities TV Training 


By Norval F. Fell 


Fordson High School, Dearborn, Michigan 


achieved by breaking down the various 
circuits into separate units which are 
marked out on the panel. 

The demonstrator shown here was 
built at the Fordson High School, Dear- 
born, Michigan, for use with day trade 
and evening classes in television, elec- 
tronics, and TV servicing. The details 
were worked out by the author and 
the approximate cost of the unit was 
$500. 

The set features the RCA-630 TS cir- 
cuit in conjunction with a 16JP4-CRT. 
The 630-TS chassis was purchased in 
an unassembled kit which is widely 
advertised. Some savings could be made 


The dynamic demonstrator being operated by the author. Note how the ten different circuits are 
separated by strips for simplicity in identification. The oscilloscope shows saw-tooth wave form 
generated by vertical deflection circuit which is correct for proper vertical scanning of scene. 


by constructing it from old TV receivers. 

The component parts were reassem- 
bled on a 3’ x 4 panel with the wiring 
concealed behind the front panel and 
the terminal points brought out to pin- 
jacks. All resistors, capacitors, ete., 
were fitted with tips to be plugged into 
appropriate pin-jacks on the panel. 

The entire unit constitutes a giant- 
size operating television receiver with 
all parts exposed so that they can be 
easily seen by groups of students. Many 
pin-jacks are provided in the circuit for 
operation of a signal generator, oscillo- 
scope, or voltmeter. 

A wide variety of troubles that affect 
circuits can be simulated on this panel 
by quickly substituting wrong or defec- 
tive parts. The results of these troubles 
show on the screen, on an oscilloscope. 
and on a voltmeter. 

The demonstrator graphically dis- 
closes the effects of component failure 
on both sound and picture. By placing a 
shorted or leaky coupling condenser be- 
tween the plate circuit of the vertical os- 
cillator and the grid of the vertical out- 
put tube, a fold-over can be produced on 
the bottom of the picture. A fold-over at 
the left side of the picture can be 
produced by leaving an open capacitor 
between the cathode of the horizontal 
output tube and the 100-v bus. These 
are two of the common TV problems 
that can be illustrated for students. 


Stripping Divides Panel 

To help the student see what part of 
the circuit is under tesi, the panel is 
marked off with stainless-steel strips 
into ten important functions of the re- 
ceiver circuit, 

The divisions shown on the panel are: 
(1) front end (rf-oscillator-converter) ; 
(2) sound i-f and detector; (3) a-f 
amplitude; (4) video i-f and detector; 
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Rear view of demonstrator showing construction details and wiring. Note that all components 
are on front side with wiring only on rear side so that components may jbe worked on easily. 


(5) video amplitude and d-c restorer; 
(6) synchronous sep.-clipper amplitude; 
(7) vertical oscillator and output; (8) 
horizontal oscillator and automatic fre- 
quency control; (9) horizontal output 
and high-voltage rectifier; and (10) 
low-voltage rectifier. 

In most instruction we are concerned 
with one function at a time, so the 
stripping helps the student to concen- 
trate his attention on that one part of 
the circuit under analysis and he is not 
bewildered by the maze of circuits of 
the entire receiver. 


Possible Demonstrations 


Following is a list of some of the 
demonstrations that can be performed 
with the panel and an alignment gen- 
erator, oscilloscope, and voltmeter: 


Front end alignment-response curve. 

Pix i-f alignment-response curve. 

Over-all r-f alignment-response curve. 

Sound discriminator alignment-response curve. 

Vidio-amplifier: frequency response; defective 
peaking coils; wrong value of peaking coils; 
defective or wrong value of resistors and 
capacitors. 

Composite picture signal—one field. 

Composite picture signal—one horizontal line. 

Horizontal synchronizing and blanking pulse. 

Vertical synchronizing pulse group. 

Vertical oscillator wave-form analysis. 

Horizontal oscillator wave-form analysis. 

Effect of separated synchronizing pulse on 
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control of vertical and horizontal scanning 
oscillators. 
A-f-c wave forms. 
Saw-tooth wave forms. 
Effect of linearity on saw-tooth wave forms. 
Effect of hum in picture channel. 
Effect of hum on synchronization. 


Effect of defective or wrong-value parts any 
place in circuit. 

Demonstrator Used as a 

“Guinea Pig” 
Many kinds 

most TV receivers can readily be intro- 

duced in the demonstrator, thus furnish- 

ing the student a problem in finding the 
Practice alignment, for the 

who align- 


of defects common to 


trouble. 


student needs training in 


ment and operation of test equipment, 
can be made with ease because each 
component part is mounted beside its 


schematic symbol and test equipment 
can readily be connected to the circuit 
through pin-jacks. 

The student can quickly learn the 
function of the controls which are nor- 
mally located on the rear apron of a 
standard TV chassis. He can operate 
them and observe the response on the 
c-r tube picture which cannot be done 
on a regular set. This helps in learning 
the correct setting of the controls, 

Adaptations can be made of the dem- 
onstrator for the new u-h-f channels and 
for color television, if and when it is in 
general use, by setting up extra circuits 
on the board. 

With its varied 
demonstrator is becoming a vital visual 
aid in TV training. 

While a conservative estimate would 
place the hours of work required to 
build the demonstrator at about 300, 
my only answer to the query of whether 
or not the job was worthwhile is to say 
that I couldn’t teach an effective TV 
course without it. 


uses, the dynamic 


Close-up of picture i-f panel shows how component parts may be easily plugged in so that bad 
parts can be used to give practice to students in locating and fixing them. Note how schematic 
drawing adjoins each part so students will associate gnge component son the representation. 
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Teaching Automechanics 
Without a Car 


A Four-Semester Industrial-Arts Program 


A an instructor industrial-arts 
auto essentials, ask yourself these 
questions: Have I organized the activi- 
ties of my pupils in a manner that will 
help me attain the desired objective of 
contributing to their general education? 
Or am I merely keeping the pupils inter- 
ested and busy? 

The question of the organization of 
an activity program such as auto essen- 
tials is an important one. An auto-shop 
activity program either can be organized 
carefully, covering the necessary units 
one by one in a psychological learning 
order, or it can be administered hap- 
hazardly. The latter type of program is 
likely to apply to those shops in which 
the students are allowed free rein to 
work on their own cars. Repairing stu- 
dents’ cars precludes any specific psy- 
chological learning order. Automobiles 
simply do not break down according to 
the laws of psychology. 

Several methods of organization are 
possible to teach industrial-arts auto 
classes without having cars to work on. 
Some teachers arrange the course into 
a science class consisting of lectures 
and demonstrations. While this puts 
order in the course, it tends to lower 
the interest level. It may become devoid 


Fig. |—An automobile wiring stand, which provides an exposed mock-up 
of car wiring for student study. The numbers refer to the numbered 
instructional steps in the instruction sheet issued to supplement the text. 


By Harold T. Glenn 


Jordan Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


of sufficient student activity actually to 
call it an industrial-arts course. 

At the other extreme is the shop pro- 
gram which is nothing but an interesting 
hobby type of activity. Somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes lies a type of 
organization which can present an inter- 
esting and wholesome activity for all 
nonvocational students. 

A carefully organized industrial-arts 
program achieves its objectives most 
easily by having a set of projects ar- 
ranged in a psychological learning order. 
A program so organized provides for 
a maximum of activity time spent on 
dismantling automotive units for a study 
of the theory of operation or scientific 
principles involved, rather than the re- 
pair of such units. And these units 
should be an integral part of the shop 
equipment, rather than having to depend 
on students’ cars to supply the working 
projects. 

Such an activity program can be or- 
ganized in either of two ways. Duplicate 
projects can be furnished each student, 
or each student can be rotated through 
an assigned set of projects. Where 
duplicate equipment is available, the 
entire class can be kept together. This 
has the advantage of presenting oppor- 


tunities for timely lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and visual aids. Its great disad- 
vantage is the large amount of duplicate 
equipment needed. 

The second method where each stu- 
dent is rotated through a series of 
assigned projects, is usually more feasi- 
ble. The author has operated such a 
plan successfully with the assistance 
of selected students trained as student 
instructors. 

This method has certain advantages. 
In the first place, duplicate material 
need not be stocked, quite an advantage 
when one considers the multitude of 
small items needed as replacements for 
the parts normally broken and lost by 
unskilled hands. Second, the teacher 
is free to supervise the entire program, 
rather than being tied up continuously 
by the trivial minutia. Third, a chance 
for social interaction and leadership 
training offers itself, which is not pos- 
sible with other methods of class organ- 
ization. And last, trained student per- 
sonnel insures that the working parts 
of each project are assembled correctly 
so that the next student will find the 
project in good working order. 

Student instructors find time to com- 
plete their assigned projects if trained 


Fig. 2—A front-end stand. All front-end measurements and adjustments 
can be made on one wheel without the need of bringing in an auto- 
mobile to work on. Cleaned-up equipment eliminates the need for overalls. 
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Fig. 3—An ignition board. Note the schematic 
diagram to assist the student in making the 
correct hook-ups. The breaker points can be 
opened and closed by turning the knob on top 
of the cam. The high tension cap can be varied 
to study the spark with and without a condenser 
in the circuit. 


in pairs. In this way they alternate 
with their partners in supervisory work 
and assigned class work. After an initial 
training period, these student instructors 
see to it that every student is assisted 
through the project being studied. 

One of the techniques found useful 
by the author in placing this coopera- 
tive plan in operation is specially built 
stands containing all the necessary 
equipment in a permanently mounted 
arrangement. Such constructed equip- 
ment as the wiring stand (Fig. 1) pro- 
vides an exposed mock-up of car wiring 
for student study. A similar rack hold- 
ing four different kinds of hydraulic 
brakes and front-wheel mechanisms, 
connected with copper tubing to a mas- 
ter cylinder, provides ample equipment 
for such jobs as brake adjustment, bleed- 
ing hydraulic lines, ete. 

A front wheel, mounted as in Fig. 2, 
allows for all front-end measurements 
and adjustments (with the exception of 
toe-in) to be made without the neces- 
sity of bringing in an automobile. 
Equipment boards provide a permanent 
place to keep small pieces necessary to 
perform an experiment, such as an 
ignition board. (Fig. 3.) 

Detailed instruction sheets are very 
desirable in such a program to assure 
uniformity with student instructors. 
These instruction sheets are made more 
valuable by the addition of illustrations 
and drawings to supplement the text. 
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A useful technique is shown in Fig. 4. 
Letters identify the parts of a carbure- 
tor, which correspond to the lettered 
dismantling instructions of the text. 
This makes the instruction much clearer 
for the students. 

Another technique found valuable is 
the use of individual and group prog- 
ress charts. The group chart, always 
kept on display, provides a stimulus to 
those students who respond to compe- 
tition. It also provides a handy space 
to record the names of the student in- 
structors, so that each student knows to 
whom he must report for assistance for 
each project. The individual progress 
chart, kept in each student’s notebook, 
provides a place to record the signa- 
tures of the student instructors and 
teacher when a reading assignment or 
work project has been completed. 

The scope and sequence of the course 
parallels the experiences of the average 
youth in regard to the automobile. His 
first experience is to learn to drive, 
followed by his purchase of a used car, 
which he learns to care for in a non- 
technical way. He continues through 
an exploratory technical study of the 
units of the automobile to broaden his 
understanding and knowledge. If he is 
mechanically inclined, the student will 
find the course a distinct aid in helping 
him to make a more intelligent decision 
regarding his life’s work. 

Complete coverage of the material is 
possible in four semesters if the class 
is elected on a one-hour-per-day basis. 
The first semester covers the introduc- 
tory units of driver and consumer edu- 
cation. To be of most value, these units 
should be given in the tenth grade, or 
just before the boy obtains his driver’s 
license. The next three semesters cover 
the more technical units of engines, 
electricity, and chassis. 

The outline of the course content for 
the four semesters is as follows: 


Driver Education 

The basic physical driver qualifications. 

The basic mental driver qualifications. 

The elementary principles and techniques of 
driving. 

The expert driving techniques. 

Traffic laws which all drivers should know. 

Traffic laws made by nature. 

Civil code laws which all drivers should know. 


Consumer Education 

How to purchase a used car. 

How to care for the finish and upholstery. 

How to care for the mechanical condition of 
the car (preventive maintenance). 


The Operating Principles of the Automobile 
Engine 

Lubricating systems. 

Cooling systems. 


Valve mechanisms. 

Pistons, connecting reds, and crankshaft as- 
semblies. 

Valve timing mechanisms, 


Fuel systems. 


The Operating Principles of the Electrical Sys- 
tem of the Automobile 

Magnetism. 

Electromagnetism. 

Measurements of electricity. 

Induced electromotive forces. 

The storage battery. 

The lighting system. 

Starting motors and generators. 

The ignition system. 


The Operating Principles of the Chassis and 

Drive Mechanism 

Springs and shock absorbers. 

Drive mechanism. 

Clutches. 

Transmissions (including automatic transmis- 
sions). 

Front axle and steering mechanisms (including 
power steering). 

Brakes. 

Instruments. 


There is a place for working on cars 
in such a program after a student has 
completed the required course of study. 
Normally only the most able students 
will have completed the required work. 
These are usually able to work on their 
own cars with a minimum of teacher 
supervision. Such additional live-work 
assignments prove interesting and stim- 
ulating to the capable students and 
makes completion of the required work 
a worthwhile goal. * 

(Illustrations used in this article are from 
Exploring Automechanics by Harold T. Glenn, 


published by Charles A. Bennett Co., Peoria, 
1952.) 


Fig. 4—A useful teaching technique. An illus- 
tration of the carburetor disassembly, which 
can be used as part of an instruction sheet. The 
letters correspond to the letters of the disman- 
tling instruction of the text. 
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Prexy Said 
NYES”” 


By Clarence T. Baab 


Professor of Industrial Arts, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


WO summers ago, the educational 

representative of a large hand- and 
power-tool company stopped by on his 
annual call to show summer-school stu- 
dents his line of tools and also to show 
what new tools had been developed 
during the year just past. 

Among the visitors viewing the tools 
and demonstrations was Dr. William R. 
Ross, President of Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education. The factory repre- 
sentative demonstrated a new jig and 
cutter to be used on a power router to 
cut dove-tail joints for drawer corners. 

He permitted the college president to 
use the power tool and jig, and soon 
Dr. Ross was back with the two school 
carpenters. He told the carpenters he 
would buy them one ‘if they could make 
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DRAFTING STORAGE 


use of it. They agreed they could use 
one, and a dove-tail cutter, jig, and 
router were ordered. 

A few weeks later, a problem arose in 
the drafting room of the industrial-arts 
department as its capacity had to be 
enlarged to 35 from 20. The old flat- 
top tables in use were three times larger 
than necessary and were too low, even 
with 10” leg extensions. A search was 
made for tables and storage cabinets 
that would meet the requirements of 
the room, but none were found. In the 
first place, each drawer had to be large 
enough to store 18” x 24” paper, an 
18” x 24 “drawing board, 24” T-square, 
two triangles, rule, and a set of drawing 
instruments in addition to a textbook. 
Also, the drawers had to be deep enough 
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When commercial sources did not have the right equipment for this drafting room, these tables 
and cabinets were made in the school shop. Drawers will fit either the tables or the cabinets. 


to allow a bottle of India ink to stand up. 

Because the furniture desired did not 
exist commercially, it was decided to 
have the school carpenters make both 
the storage cabinets and drafting tables. 
The finished storage cabinets and tables 
are shown in the photograph. 


1. The Drawers 


It was estimated that 14 storage cab- 
inets holding 10 drawers each and 38 
tables with storage drawers were needed 
to house 6 college classes and a high- 
school class taught for the laboratory 
school. This made a total of 178 draw- 
ers that had to be constructed. The 
school carpenters so enjoyed using the 
power tool mentioned above that they 
dove-tailed each drawer on all four 
corners, making a total of 178 x 4 or 
712 dove-tailed drawer corners. One 
of the photographs shows one drawer 
pulled out and set-in at an angle to show 
the dove-tailed corners of the drawer. 
The drawers were made identical, as it 
was first thought that they would be 
used only in the storage cabinets and 
each student would carry the drawer to 
the desk, and then at the end of the 
hour carry the drawer back to the cab- 
inet. It was soon found, however, that 
the drawing board and all equipment, 
including a book, could be carried more 
easily without the drawer. One of the 
pictures shows a close-up of a table 
with drawer 10C inserted in the space 
provided for it. This same drawer, 
10C, is shown in the picture of the stor- 
age cabinet. 

The drawer fronts were made so that 
they had a 14”'lap on the top and sides 
and were made flush on the bottom. All 
the drawers were made to fit into an 
opening 3144” x 314%”. The length of 
the drawer sides was 2114”. The drawer 
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A total of 172 dovetailed drawers were made 
like these. Note locks and numbers on front. 


bottoms were 14” masonite or 1/4” ply- 
wood. The drawer fronts were rounded 
off when they were completed with a 
1” curve made by the router and bit. 
Two drawer pulls and a lock were in- 
stalled after each drawer front was 
painted with the finish coat. Foundry 
letters and figures were applied with 
two small brads, and all of the equip- 
ment -in each drawer was marked to 
match the drawer number. 


2. The Storage Cabinets 


Figure 1 shows a drawing of the 
storage cabinet without the drawers, 
whose size and description were given 
above. The top and sides were made 
of 34” material while the drawer slides, 
front trim, and front and back rails 
were cut from 114” material. 

A detail section of the side construc- 
tion through the center of one of the 
drawer openings is shown in Figure 2. 
Ten 114” dadoes were ploughed 5/16” 
deep into each of the two sides of each 
cabinet. This permits the slides to be 
glued into each of the sides. 

The back edge of the top and the 
back edges of the two sides were rab- 
beted out to take a 14” masonite or 
plywood back panel. The drawer slides 
were cut 134” wide while the front rails 
were cut 2” wide. The front and back 
rails were cut to length so they could 
be glued into the previously cut dadoes 
for the slides, as shown in Figure 2. 

The back rail was cut 1144” wide and 
this much space was allowed from the 
rabbeted space for the back for gluing 
the drawer slides into the dadoes cut 
for same. After the slides were glued. 
the drawer guides were cut from %4” 
material and were glued and nailed to 
the slides with 4d finishing nails. 

An added feature of the cabinet is 
that before the front and back rails and 
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drawer slides were installed, each piece 
was dadoed out 14” so that nine pieces 
of 14” material could be inserted before 
the back rail was installed. This makes 
it impossible to “reach through” from 
one drawer opening down into another 
drawer. 

A corner of the front rail was cut out 
to accommodate the 144”x 1144” corner 
stile, as shown in Figure 2. These cor- 
ner pieces were installed by gluing and 
nailing with 8d casing nails into the 
sides and the cut-out corners of the 
rails (Figure 2). 

The four edges of the top and the 
two front edges were rounded off with 
a 3%” cutter in the router. 


3. The Drafting Table 


Plans for the drafting table with the 
adjustable top are shown in Figure 3. 
The exact size of the top is shown, in- 
cluding a 5/16’x 114” maple strip 
around the edges of the top. Before 
the edging was applied, a 14” piece 
of tempered masonite was glued to the 
34” top. The “subtop” is also made 
from 34” material and the side rails 
installed through the use of the mortise- 
and-tenon joint. After the top was cut 
to size and the edges jointed, the maple 
strips were applied with 114” No. 6 
oval-headed nickel screws. A miter cut 
was made at the corners. 

The 81” table adjustment hardware 
may be purchased at any large hard- 
ware supply house or commercial school 
furniture manufacturer. The stud bolt 
which is screwed into the leg has a 
3” thread bolt on which a wing nut 
is used to tighten for angle adjustment. 
Two 314” T-hinges were used to make 
the top adjustable. 

The 11” galvanized pipe was pur- 
chased threaded at both ends. Regular 
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DETAIL OF SIDE THROUGH 
CENTER OF DRAWER SPACE 


Figure 2. 


pipe flanges for this size pipe were 
used to fasten the foot rails. The router 
with the 34” bit was used to round the 
four edges of the legs before assembly 
began. 

Stools of 30” height were purchased 
to go with the tables. Ten of the stools 
were ordered that could be adjusted 
either higher or lower for students who 
were taller or shorter than average. * 
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An up-to-date text 
for a basic T & I course 


MATERIALS 
& PROCESSES 


By Max Kohn and M. J. Starfield 
BROOKLYN TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Designed by experienced teachers for the course 
in materials engineering at the vocational level, 
this book fills the long felt need for a text on 
the origins, properties, processing and uses of 
the basic raw materials. Wood, fuels, ceramics, 
iron, steels, the non-ferrous metals, and plastics 
are all covered. Organized in teachable units, 
each basic material is traced from its source 
to its uses, Each unit includes simple-to-do 
student activities and many drawings and photo- 
graphs to demonstrate the scientific principles 
and processes involved in converting raw ma- 
terials into essential products for industry and 


the home. $3.28 


“Trained electrical 
workers needed!” 


BEGINNING 
ELECTRICITY 


By J. R. Eaton 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


A recent survey among plant engineers showed 
that one of their most troublesome problems was 
adequate service on electric motors, largely due 
to lack of basic electrical knowledge on the 
part of many electricians. To make sure that 
your students are well prepared to meet the 
crying need throughout industry today for well 
trained, competent electricians, start them out 
with this remarkably clear, understandable text. 
Using only a small number of basic concepts, 
elaborated as necessary, and only the most ele- 
mentary arithmetic, the author makes electri 
cal principles easy to grasp. Your students will 
really understand how d-c and ac motors and 
other basic electrical equipment works. They'll 
have the sound, thorough knowledge of prin 
ciples essential for any and all electrical work. 

$5.50 


Look these books over at our 
booth 39 at the AVA in Boston, 
or write us for examination 
copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY @ NEW YORK 11 


An ideal project 
for the lower grades 


Nail and Screw 
Container 


By Harold 0. Akeson 


East Orange, New Jersey, High School 


HERE is always a demand around 

the house for nails, hooks, or screws 
for repairs and varied reasons. When 
the need arises, it is not uncommon in 
the average home to search every nook 
and corner for the desired material. A 
definite place for small hardware is just 
a part of good housekeeping. 

This particular project lends itself 
very conveniently to home needs. It is 
an ideal job for the lower grades having 
shop work, is very inexpensive and 
would be useful as a gift on suitable 
occasions. 

Make the wood parts first, using any 
soft wood. Two pieces are needed, one 34” 
x 354” x 35%” and the other 34” x 152” 
x 9”. By having the material thickness 
planed and prepared in rough sizes to 
hand out to each student, the work is 
simplified a great deal, especially where 
the classes are large. The hexagonal 
piece, 94” thick, may be handled in two 
ways. For the lower-grade group, a 
iemplet would be the best solution for 
obtaining a perfect looking hexagon. 
With older students, it would be good 


Nail and screw container mounted and ready 
for use. Sizes can be labeled on jar or frame. 


experience to lay out the shape. A square 
piece may be preferred to the hexagonal 
shape. Of course the change in shape 
reduces the number of containers but 
makes the problem less complicated for 
the student. 

After sanding all the piecés, the two 
rectangular blocks may be glued and 
nailed together. 

For the block that is to revolve, find 
the center and drill a hole slightly larger 
than is required for a #10 round-head 
blued screw. 

Glass containers with a metal screw 
top should not be difficult to obtain with 
the variety of concentrated foods that 
are on the market today. Jars larger 
than 2” in diameter and 314” tall are 
not recommended. Jars 114” x 134” are 
ideal. Increase the thickness of the inter- 
mediate block 14” if using large jars. 

Use either flat-head nails or round- 
head screws to fasten the jar tops to 
the block. 

After painting and assembling, the 
job is ready to take home. The student 
should be encouraged to select a paint 
color that would be in keeping with the 
color scheme where the project is to be 
used. * 
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For 
Better 


Industrial 


Training 


| 


Training for industry can be done better and 
easier on South Bend Lathes. Since machine 
handling is quickly mastered, more time is 
left for learning the different operations and 
less supervision is required. 

South Bend lathe versatility permits teach- 
ing every phase of engine lathe operation. 
Training is done on a practical basis, for 
these lathes are more widely used in industry 
than any other make. 

There are South Bend Lathes for every 
type of shop program —and every budget. 
Send the coupon for complete information. 


16” x 6’ QUICK CHANGE GEAR LATHE 


Building Better Tools Since 1906 


SOUTH BEND LATHE 


South Bend 22, Indiana 
10” x 3%’ QUICK CHANGE GEAR LATHE 


Send Information On: 


TEACHING HELPS 
Books and Films 


LATHE TOOLS and oO 9” and 10” 10” to 16” 14" 
ATTACHMENTS BENCH LATHES FLOOR LATHES BENCH SHAPERS DRILL PRESSES 


Name Title 


School Street 
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Payment will be made for each Kink published. 
Send to Editor, School Shop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Frosting Headlight Lenses 
Here is a suggestion on how to frost 
With a 
strong solution of epsom. salts, paint 
the inside surface of the lenses and let 
dry. This frosting can easily be washed 
off any time with hot water. If a per- 
manent frosting is desired, rub the sur- 


ELIMINATE 


lenses for auto headlights. 


face with a fine emery paper.—B, R. 
Harrison, Booker T. Washington High 
School, Columbia, 8. Car. 


Value of a Shop Card 

The shop card is a valuable asset for 
good shop supervision and administra- 
tion, It eliminates money handling by 
shop instructors and does away with 
tedious records of materials sold to each 
student. 

At the beginning of the school year, 
a student buys his shop card at the 
principal’s office; he brings it to his 
shop instructor who files it in his office. 
As the student uses materials, the cost 


_ should be a place for the student’s name, 


HAZARDOUS 


LINESHAFTING 


pecifically designed to individually motorize machine tools origi- 

nally driven by lineshaft, LIMA GEARSHIFT DRIVES were 
selected by Ohio State University to provide its students with the very 
best in modern machine shop equipment. 


Ohio State is but one of many schools throughout the nation that 
have modernized their machine shops with LIMA DRIVES, providing 
the utmost in functional safety, adequate lighting, proper machine 
location and the complete elimination of hazardous lineshafting. 


Ohio State’s completely modernized 
Industrial Engineering Department 


© Selective Speed LIMA GEARSHIFT 
DRIVES for application to all types of 
machine tools and production equipment 
are built in sizes from 2 to 15 HP. 


Complete engineering facilities available. 


THE LIMA ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers, 


2651 FINDLAY ROAD * LIMA, OHIO 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


| pupil is greatly 
| up single sheets. 


of the various items is punched out of 
the card. 

When a student uses up his card he 
is required to buy another one. If he 
doesn’t use his card up, he gets the 
proper refund from the principal’s office 
at the end of the school term. 

The cards are also valuable in col- 
lecting for broken or damaged tools or 
wasted materials caused through the 
student’s negligence. 

Shop cards can be printed at the local 
print shop or in the school print shop. 
A 3x5 card is a convenient size. It can 
be printed in $2, $5, or any denomina- 
tion that suits the needs of the instructor. 

The wording on the card can be suited 
to the instructor’s wishes, but there 


date of purchase, instructor’s name, and 


| name of school.—Edward Barski, Still- 


water, Minn., Public Schools. 


Welded Pipe Stand for 


| Working Sheetmetal 


For working sheetmetal in cylindrical 


| shapes, a welded pipe stand of 2” pipe, 
as shown, can be used. 


A dented roof drain or section of 
stovepipe is slipped over the protruding 
top section of the pipe, giving a smooth 
curved surface on which to hammer out 
dents.—E. V. Reyner, Townsend, Mont. 


Safety Hint for Table Saw 

In order to keep students from look- 
ing over the saw blade in the woodshop 
and to keep fingers away from the saw, 
paint a line the thickness of the saw 
blade in front of it on the saw table. 
This will serve as a guide for placing 
wood in the proper position for saw- 
ing.—Sam Madia, Suncrest Flatts Junior 
High School, Morgantown, West Vir- 


ginia. 


| To Increase Printing Speed 


Pupils can usually feed a press faster 


| than they can pick up sheets from the 
| feedboard. In our graphic arts labora- 
| tory we have found that a small cloth 


soaked in glycerine and placed in a jar 
cover is a handy thing to have around. 
By touching his fingers to this rag, the 
facilitated in picking 
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The glycerine-soaked rag is also handy 
to have around when collating sheets 
(gathering pages for booklets).—Her- 
bert B. Downs, John W. Weeks Junior 
High School, Newton Centre, Mass. 


Protective Indicator Cover 

Included among the physical facilities 
of all school and industrial shops are 
machinery and equipment which re- 
quire careful and exact adjustments to 
insure effective work operations and for 
safety precautions. Included among 
such equipment are heat-treating ovens, 
vacuum forming equipment, hydraulic 
presses, compression and injection mold- 
ing machinery, and any other equip- 
ment in which heat and pressure are 
predetermined and set before working 
operations are begun. 


To eliminate any temptation on the 
part of the student or worker to read- 
just the indicators on these pieces of 
delicate equipment, they should have a 


transparent plastic protective safety 


cover. 


The cover shown in the photograph 
above proves very effective for this pur- 
pose. The design, size, and installation 
of this cover, naturally, will depend on 
the type and style of adjustment indi- 
cators on the various types of equip- 


ment.—Andrew R. Kosher, Kingston, | 


Pa., Vocational School. 


Sharpening Wood Gouges 

Oftentimes instructors and students 
have difficulty in putting a keen cutting 
edge on wood gouges by the use of the 
slip stone. I have found that a razor- 
like edge can be put on gouges or any 
other keen-edged cutting tool after a 
little practice by the fellowing simple 
method: 


Wanted—tTeaching Kinks 


Suop teachers are urged to send in 
brief descriptions of kinks and short 
cuts which they have found helpful in 
their shop. Send to the Editor, ScHoor 
Suop, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Payment 
will be made for each kink published. 
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1. Grind tool if necessary. 

2. Hone on stone to remove burr. 

3. Finish by placing the tool on a 
small cloth buffing wheel on which buff- 
ing compound has been added. 


This method of sharpening tools gives 
an ideal cutting edge, especially on wood 
gouges, where it is difficult to hone the 
inside curved edge.—Claire Floutz, 
Lakeview Junior High School, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


For that Well-Groomed Look 


Almost everyone has used a cloth to 
apply a wood stain. It saves cleaning 


Runs, sets, loosens, and 
removes nuts or studs, taps, 
threads, drives screws 


Sleek, powerful, compact — this new 
No. 555 is one of the most remarkable 
time savers ever developed. It drives 
continuously at 1900 r.p.m. while 
torque resistance is low. Then, auto- 
matically changes to impact action — 
with 2000 blows per minute exerting 
up to 100 ft. lbs. torque. Weighs only 
674, lbs. Rugged and easy to handle. 
An ideal tool for training your 
students in modern, impact driving 
techniques for production, service and 
maintenance work. 


Light in weight and beautifully 
balanced, this new 7” Millers 
Falls Polisher is loaded with 
desirable features. It’s a powerful 
(5 amps.), high-speed (1900 
<.p.m.) unit that gives outstand- 
ing performance with the popular 


new automotive cleaners and polishes. It’s versa- 
tile, too— excellent for producing high lustre 


finishes on wood. Write for full details. 


Millers Falls Company, Greenfield, Mass. 
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out a brush and it spreads the stain 
more evenly. Even after using a brush, 
one frequently smooths out the stain 
with a cloth. 

Here is a hint for cleaning up your 
hands after using the cloth. Simply put 
cold cream on them before the opera- 
tion. After the stain job is completed 
and the cloth is disposed of in the 
safety can, wipe off your hands and 
wash with warm water and soap. Clean- 
ing up is much simpler by this method, 
and the cold cream is good for the 
hands, too.— William D. Chatfield, 


Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain. 
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SIMONDS 


SAWS 


(IN ATTRACTIVE GIFT PACKAGE) 


Here's how to please industrious 
friends ... give 'em a bright gift- 
wrapped pair of Simonds guaranteed 
quality woodworking saws: A No. 60 
Combination Saw for general-purpose 
work ...and a Planer Saw for extra- 
smooth cutting. A choice of 8” or 10” 
diameter is offered with ¥" round 
centerhole to fit most makes of table 
saws. On sale at hardware and depart- 
ment stores, saw shops and wood- 
working machinery dealers. 


these LOW 
Combination PRICES 
e 
2-8" Saws $6.10 
(1 No. 60 and 1 Planer) 
2-10" Saws $10.60 
(1 No. 60 and t Planer) 


These sows have Ye" 
round centerhole 


hardware 
and department 
stores saw shops, 
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FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Factory Branches in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and 
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Portland, Ore. Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 


This little vise can be used with a drill press or 


‘Drill-Press Vise 


By Noble H. Poole 


Emmerich Manual Training High School, 


HIS little vise is a most popular and 
interesting project for students in 
the general metal shop. It can be used 
at the beginning of the term to tie in 
general metal work and welding or it 
is useful as a filler project whenever 


_the shop teacher desires a project re- 


quiring little time yet offering worth- 
while training. 

The material is inexpensive and easily 
procured. Often scrap metal found 
around the shop can be used. 

Construction details are evident from 


bolted to a bench. 


the drawing and picture. 

After the hex nut (part 6) is brazed 
to the movable jaw and the metal has 
cooled, start a 1” tap through the nut 
and continue the threads into the jaw 
so that the screw will operate smoothly. 

When the job is completed and 
cleaned, an attractive appearance can 
be achieved by enameling all the parts 
except the screw and nut threads. The 
screw and threads can then be lubri- 
cated and the vise is ready for use. = * 
PartNo. Part Name 

Ship and car channel 2 x | x 3/16 x 6 
Back jaw 2x 2x 

Tee 2 x x Yq (movable jaw) 
Screw '/2 x 5% x 13 threads 

Carriage bolt '/4 x 3 

Hex. nuts '/, x 13 threads (2 req.) 
Washer id x od x (2 req.) 
Cotter key '/g x | 


Q 


| 


| ® 
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HOW SAFE IS YOUR SCHOOL SHOP? 
” Make It Safer With Basic Shop Safety Slidefilms 


These carefully organized visual materials will make it 
easier for you— 


—to put safety instruction in your shop courses 
—to = visual emphasis on important safe shop pro- 
cedure 
—to be prepared for emergencies 
1. PLAY SAFE AND WORK SAFELY......59 PICTURES 
. MAINTAINING A SAFE SHOP........38 PICTURES 
. SAFETY INSPECTION.................45 PICTURES 


467 Pi . TRAINING FOR EMERGENCIES........65 PICTURES 
Pictures THAT HELP . TREATMENT FOR BLEEDING—SHOCK— 
STUDENTS LEARN SAFE PRACTICES PREVENTING INFECTION.............61 PICTURES 


Tle JAM HANDY 6. AID FOR INJURIES—FAINTING—BURNS 57 PICTURES 


7. EYE PROTECTION....................55 PICTURES 


8. POWER SUPPLY.....................-87 PICTURES 


2821 EAST GRAND BLVD., 
DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN __ INDIVIDUAL FILMS $4.50 each. 


"witee saw INSTRUCTORS, TEACHERS! 


CONVENIENTH I INCLUDE 


~VENEERING 


MANUAL for CR 


of 5 INLAYING 
| WOOD FINISHING 


saw benches is 
the Tannewitz 
“XJ” which allcws 
you to select just And Other 
the type of table ‘ 
you prefer. It’s safe as can 
be, carefully guarded; equipped ‘ ann 4 d ft 
with pneumatic dust discharge war ITT an icra 5 
and micrometer fence. Uniquely \ ; a 
adaptable to sawing plywood $2 S | Y C 
— the perfect mitre saw bench x n our ourses 
for shop training. Let us help 


you select the Mitre Saw Bench | , 
sw GET CONSTANTINE’S MASTER MANUAL 
Ss. 

' The Craftsman Bible. How to do it articles and a complete 
Catalog of . Rare and domestic woods, veneers, lumber, 
The TANNEWITZ WORKS plywood and inlay panels, inlay desigas and borders, fin- 
(stationary table) may be had with ICHIGAN ishing materials, hard-to-get hardware, plans, patterns, 
five alternative tables, to give you a GRAND RAPIDS, M picture mouldings, hand and power tools. Leathercraft, 

machine which is virtually custom SPECIALISTS decorative metals, hard-to-get items of all kinds. 
built to provide the last degree of SAWING MACHINERY 
efficiency on your particular type of To get your Free copy of this big catalog simply send your 
request on your school letterhead. We will send your copy 
ee | of our Manual without charge or obligation. Requests 

from students, regular price 50c each. 


with J-420 | 
xXjJSWw — removable roll-table 
table at right fable at left ALBERT CONSTANTINE & SON, INC. 
Dept. SS-8 + 797 East 135 Street New York 54, New York 
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HAPPENINGS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Special Awards Winners 

Ten of America’s outstanding young 
craftsmen, selected from the 31 top win- 
ners in Ford Motor Company’s 1953 In- 
dustrial Arts Awards program, were 
given special recognition on Sept. 26 at 
a banquet at Dearborn Inn, Dearborn, 
Mich. 

The Special Awards were won by 
George W. Sterricker, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Imre Pagi, Vineland, N.J.; Ar- 
nold P. Simkin, Dakimore, Md.; Earl N. 


CHICAGO 


| 


1%” hole thru Spindle 
(greater capacity) 


Most accurate 
obtainable 


Scientific distribution of mass 
gives bed extreme rigidity. ' on bed 


(Rear View) 


Takes up to 1/2 H.P. Capacitor Type 


Zero Precision Timken | 
& Toper Roller Bearings 


cficient 4-step (8-speed) 
V-Belt Underneath Motor 
Drives carries thru standard 
bed — no cut-away or 
“split” beds. 


Noe and Paul We Schuler, both of St. 
Paul, Minn.; Joann M. Nemeth, Man- 
chester, Ohio; Robert L. Pimentel, Red- 
wood City, Calif.; John T. Calhoun, 
Minneapolis, Minn:; Robert D. Spann, 
Beaver Falls, Pa.; and John D. Bru- 
baker, Lancaster, Pa. 

The awards banquet was one of the 
events scheduled as part of a five-day 
all-expense-paid visit to Detroit and 
Dearborn for the 31 Outstanding 


Achievement winners and their teachers. 
A three-man panel of judges who se- 
lected the Special Award winners was 
composed of Robert E. Smith, professor 
emeritus of industrial education, Ohio 
State Harold S. 


Vincent, 


Large Full Headstock 


Double V-Belts 
to spindle 
deliver more 


Heavy 
Soddie has 
extra bearing 


Each Sheldon lathe 
must pass 18 tests 
|) for extreme accur- 
acy before leaving 

factory 


Tuese FEATURES make Sheldon Precision Lathes 
the finest school lathes—give them industrial accu- 
racy and power. With these real industrial machine 
tools you can teach true industrial shop practice. 
Because of these features Sheldon Lathes withstand 


“student abuse" 


and hold their accuracy without 


Write for Catalog. 


constant bearing maintenance. They are safe for 


students to operate. 


SHELDON MACHINE 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 


4260 N. Knox Avenue 
Chicago 41, U, S$. A 


co., INC. 


superintendent of schools, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; and Verne Fryklund, president of 


Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 


Planning Ahead 

THE executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Industrial Arts Association has 
chosen Los Angeles as the site for the 
1954 convention of the organization. 
The committee also tentatively decided 
that the 1955 convention would be held 
in Philadelphia. 

Oregon IE Assn. Officers 
Linpsay Vincel of Toledo has been 
named president of the Oregon Indus- 
trial Education Association for 1952-53. 
Other officers are Robert Burke of Ore- 
gon Technical Institute, vice-president, 
and Del Jones, O.T.I., secretary-treas- 


| urer. 


Industrial Trip 


Tue Alleghany County branch of the 


Pennsylvania Industrial Arts Associa- 


tion is planning an industrial trip for 
its December meeting. It will visit the 


_ Continental Can plant at West Mifflin. 


Heads Machine Shop Group 


| Ropert VANEMAN of Cicero has been 
| elected president of the vocational ma- 


chine shop instructors of Illinois. His 


| duties include the determination of pol- 


| icies concerning the aluminum casting. 
| gray-iron casting, and blueprint pools 


established by this group. The alumi- 
num casting pool is new this year. 
Midwestern Ohio IA Assn. 
Harry Apams of Toledo, Ohio, is presi- 
dent of the Midwestern Ohio Industrial 
Arts Association for the current year. 


| Darwin C. Eaton of Swanton and Hai- 


vey Miner of Tontogany are vice-presi- 
dents, and Lester Riggle of Defiance is 
secretary-treasurer. The organization 
will hold an Administration Night on 
January 21 at Weston and will visit the 
General Motors foundry at Defiance on 
February 18. * 


Convention Calendar 

American Vocational Association, Boston 
Mass., November 30-December 5. 

Illinois Vocational Association, Peoria, 
March 26-28, 1953. 

New York State Vocational and Practical 
Arts Association, Hote! Statler, New 
York City, April 23-25, 1953. 

Indiana Industrial Education Association, 
Civic Center, Hammond, April 23-25, 
1953. 

American Council of Industrial Arts Su- 
pervisors, Statler Hotel, Detroit, April 
28-29. 

American Council of Industrial 
Teacher Education, Statler Hotel, 
troit, April 29. 

American Industrial Arts Association, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, May 1-3. 


Arts 
De- 
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PARKS No. 20 
20° PLANER 


Here is a modernly designed, rugged, high-speed, 
low-priced planer that is ideally suited for every 
shop and industrial plant requiring a quality sur- 
facer. The Parks No. 20 Planer has a four-knife 
cutterhead with a speed of 3600 R.P.M. and offers 
two feed speeds — 20 and 40 F.P.M., and 40 and 
80 F.P.M. Write for 
complete descriptive 
literature. 


The PARKS 
Heavy-Duty 
12’ x4" Planer 


A pact, sturdy, thick planer 
that offers mill planer precision and 
d ota tionally low 


OUTSTANDING VALUES BY AMERICA'S LARGEST 
BUILDERS OF DIVIDING HEADS 


You can't beat them for accuracy, ruggedness, quality. 


OF BARGAINS 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 


Model SD 
L-W oe" ‘Swing D i ¥ | DI N G H E A D | Filled with greatest selection of--fine domestic 


QUICK 


( Spindle Threaded 1'/2''-8 to fit L-W 5'’ Universal Chuck and imported woods...mouldings...tools...ma- DELIVERY ; 
I! ACCURATE RUGGED 36 LB. 30 |] chinery...cobinet hardware...fittings--at real One board 
i © QUALITY CONSTRUCTION Only 119 money-saving prices. or a carload 

Maple, poplar, 


: hiustrates 32 rare and fancy woods, 54 multi- 
Heavy duty headstock and tailstock designed for maximum rigidity. Alloy steel threaded colored bandings, 40 inlays and overlays--in 


oak, maho- 


i headstock spindle with extra large tapered bearing and takeup adjustment collar. Head : orse- gany, cherry, 
| tilts to 90° in vertical position. Alloy stress-proof steel worm an accurately cut worm Also--31 7 embossed peters. And = — 2 i Ree. red 
i wheel cut to close limits for accuracy. Ball bearing thrust and adjustable for end play. ments, 275 scroll patterns pages bes cedar and 
{f Complete with three index plates for dividing all numbers to 50 and even numbers to 100, inds of tools and sup- many others-- 
fy except 96T. Index chart shows all divisions obtainable to 380. Right or left hand models. - plus pages of all properly 


ideas, instructions, in- 
formation, Save 
send save time-- 
— or your free 


seasoned a 
kiln dried and 
all correctly 


weight 140 "tes. $1 99.54 


Model AU 11" S Full 
indexing ond spirol cutting. Shipping weight, 190 lbs, 9290.06 


Order from your industrial supply distributor 
or order direct, giving name of your distributor. 


CRAPTSMAN WOOD SERVICE CO. 
2727 sO 


MARY STREET Dept. K-12 
CHICAGO 8, LLINOIS 
Please send me HUNT'S WOODWORKERS CATALOG 
No. 19--free to instructors. (Students 15c) 


ADDRESS....... 


Send for complete catalog giving prices ond specifications on these quality, low-cost L-W Products 


ll 
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| The Sensationally NEW Low-Priced 
#§ The PARKS WOODWORKING MACHINE CO.,Dp1.24-A20, 1546 Knowlton St., Cincinnati 23, 0. | 
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To Make 
Handsome, Modern Chairs 
with 


TUFWEB 


today’s fine furniture fabric 


Indoor, outdoor chairs 
Easy for every student 
to make 


TEACHERS! 
all this FREE! 
Send coupon! 


Martin Fabrics Corporation 
48 W. 38th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE: 
1 TUFWEB wall chart for classroom use. 
Contains actual swatches of TUFWEB, de- 
scribes, explains uses. 
( ) copies of TUFWEB work sheet for my 
students. Extremely practical working dia- 
grams and easy instructions for making 
modern TUFWEB chairs. 
{ ) copies of TUFWEB information sheet 
for my students. Gives interesting educa- 
tional information about TUFWEB. 
All this classroom material prepared 
by an industrial arts teacher 


YOUR NAME 
POSITION 
SCHOOL 


STATE 


ABOUT YOUR FELLOW TEACHERS 


Epcar REDMAN, coordinator of voca- 
tional trade and industrial education at 
Hamilton, Ohio, for the past two years, 
has been named director of vocational 
education in New Castle, Ind. He suc- 
ceeds Noe. T. Myers, who has accepted 
an assignment as vocational education 
specialist in the Republic of Lebanon. 

Joun GREER, formerly director of in- 
dustrial education at Augusta, Maine, is 
now instructor of woodworking and 
drawing at Gorham State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maine, succeeding LAWRENCE N. 
Cittey. Mr. Cilley retired in June after 
more than 30 years as instructor at the 
college. 

Lesiiz G. Stier, director of the Los 
Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College, 
died July 30 at the age of 59. A leader 
in industrial education for three decades, 
Mr. Stier was formerly a vocational edu- 
cation instructor in teacher training at 
UCLA and instructor at the University 
of Utah. 

Jamie R. Womack, former assistant 
state director of vocational education 
and supervisor of distributive and trade 
and industrial education for Georgia, 
has been appointed director of voca- 
tional education in Paraguay. 

Joun L. Peterson, formerly machine 
trades instructor at Wadsworth, Ohio, 
is now teacher trainer in trade and in- 
dustrial education at Kent State Univer- 
sity, Ohio. 

R. L. Wetcu, formerly chief of trade 
and industrial education in Wisconsin, 
is now associate professor of industrial 


education at Florida State University. 


Josepu R. Ervin joined the trade and 
industrial education staff at West Vir- 
ginia on October 1 as assistant state 
supervisor. Mr. Ervin, a teacher at 
Elkins, W. Va. High School for the 
last 17 years, replaces ANDREW K. AULT. 
who is now teaching at University High 
School, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Epwarp S. WESTON is now a super- 
visor of the Bureau of Vocational Activi- 
ties for the Department of Industrial 
Arts, Elementary and Junior High 
Schools, in New York City, N.Y. 

Lawrence M. FREDERICK has been 
appointed head of the industrial-arts 
department at New Mexico Western Col- 
lege, Silver City. He succeeds HENRY 
A. Wuirte, who has accepted a position 
with the Kennecott Copper Corporation 
in Hurley, N. Mex. 

Frep W. RaTHJEN has been appointed 
by City College of New York to or- 
ganize the new transportation shop in 
the industrial arts department. Mr. 
Rathjen formerly was instructor at Far 


Rockaway, N.Y., High School. * 
Jigsaw Jones 
FIRE DRILL/ 


AT FORTY CENTS A BOARD FOOT 
1 SHOULD TAKE CHANCES ? 


By Aaron Adams, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MIDGET MILL 


ACQUAINT YOUR STUDENTS 
with the versatile 


FREE SAMPLE TOOL SENT TO TEACHERS ON REQUEST 


SEVERANCE TOOL INDUSTRIES, INC. = 
694 lowa Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 


| 


The IMPROVED TAPERED DRILL 
FOR INTERNAL CARVING 


spunea Prices start at .70 
and up. Contact 
your school sup- 
plier or write 
direct. 


IN PLASTICS 


Inquiries 
| Invited 


ELBAR PRODUCTS 


2348 E. 17th St., Brooklyn 29, N.Y. 
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Sho? 


10 teacher 
Sy randard 


Train with Atkins 


Even awkward students learn accuracy—rapidly—with 
Atkins student-designed Silver Steel saws. Special smaller-hand 


models give easy, comfortable sawing form and grip. 


Every school-size Atkins saw is a professional model scaled 
down to suit your needs. Take the Atkins 65-J, for example. 
It has the same taper grinding, the same mirror polish, the 
same filed and set blade as the famous Atkins 65. It has the 
Perfection handle, too—to direct every ounce of pressure 


straight to the center of the cutting edge. 


Atkins also gives you a starter-size back saw and a blunt- 
end keyhole saw—as well as a complete line in the regular 
size. Make teaching easy on your- 
self and your pupils by Specifying 
—_ Atkins Silver Steel. 
Use the Atkins Job Rotation 
Chart to schedule each student 
for all major shop activities. 


Order one for every class— 
$2.50 each. 


ATKINS SAW BORG-WARNER CORPORATION, ELIS 9% INDIANA 


Your students can do 
this professional work 


IL 


6/ Qoveral Atlachment 


Illustrated are some of the 178 


dovetail drawers made with Stan- 


ley equipment for the drafting 
classrooms at the Colorade State 
College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. The new drawers im- 
prove both the appearance and 
utility of the room ... withstand 
years of rough classroom use. 
Why not give your students a 
chance to demonstrate real pro- 
fessional skill with the versatile 
R8A Router? It’s easy to use, 
has 1001 applications. After brief 
instruction, beginners can bead, 
cove, flute, dovetail, etc., like 


STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOLS 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


HARDWARE * TOOLS * ELECTRIC TOOLS 


Stanley Electric Tools, Educational Dept. 
428 Myrtle St., New Britain, Connecticut 


1) Send me your catalog No. 96. 


J Send booklet “Get the Best Gem Your Stanley 
Router." Enclosed is 10c per copy 


School... 2 
City 


professionals. Features include: 
14 h.p., 20,000 r.p.m. motor for 
fast, smooth cutting; sealed ball 
bearings. With the Stanley R8A 
and the No. 6! Dovetail fixture 
flush joints can be made. With 
the new templet GA-225, dove- 
tails for rabbeted drawer fronts 
with 3” lip, like the above, are 
cut in one operation. 

Have your Dealer quote on 
this equipment — or write for 
Catalog No. 96. Also available is 
Booklet “Get the Best From 
Your Stanley Router’. Price 
10c. Use coupon below. 


[STANLEY ] 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


STEEL STRAPPING © STEEL 
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SIZED 


to fit any 


eh es ® Here’s why we are your most 


dependable source of supply. 
3 * N C L M | L LE R 5 R. C. Stucker, head of our Educational 


Lumber Division, has worked for 23 
years exclusively in furnishing lumber 
products for Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education . . . Our three big, 
modern mills have a combined inventory 
of 16 million board feet . . . We are 
in a position to provide every species 
of American Hardwoods, and other 
items, used in your school shop. 


R. C. Stucker 


catalog on 


EDUCATIONAL LUMBER DIVISION request. 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Write for this FREE 
Booklet Today 


Interesting 
Any school shop, large Informative 


or small, needs a Burke — 
and can afford one. Train 
your students on the machine 
industry depends on. Bear-for-work ‘a Their History —Adap table 
Burkes are on duty in thousands to Classroom 
of tool, development, repair and E : 
school shops. Send for circu- 
lars describing models Catalog alse aveil- 
and attachments. Hable showing 
Clamps, Chisels, 
Punches, Brace 
Wrenches, Star 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION Visit our Booth No. 54 at American Vocational Association 


Convention, December 1 to 5, Boston, Mass. 


THE CINCINNATI TOOL COMPANY 
WAVERLY AND MAIN AVE. CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Cincinnati Manufacturing Corporation 
Brotherton Road 8, Cincinnati 27,0, 
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Student Interest and 
Competition Assured! 


FIGHTING SHIPS 


For Something New 
in Class Projects Consider... . 


MONOGRAM 
MODELS 


When you want a project that ev Individual in 
the class will take to with enthusiasm, select a 
Monogram Model. These famous models In complete 
kits, provide the same basic starting point and 
materials for every student, excite friendly rivalry, 
test concentration and develop finishing skill, taste 
and ——- All models are authentic in design 
and scale. Famous Speedee-Bilt flying models and 
Superkit exhibition models are super detailed with 
as many as 2! jewel-like molded plastic parts. 18 
airplane models, World War | to latest jets. 5 U. S. 
- ting ship models. 5 Intriguing race car models. 
Kits are available at low cost from model shops and 
other stores in all neighborhoods. Instructors, de- 
partment heads, please write for illustrated descrip- 
tive catalog. 


MONOGRAM MODELS, INC. 


Dept. 59, 3421 West 48th Place, Chicago 32, Ili. 


justed bed. 


est which may | 
be had for 

school shop 

training. 


| ful instructional aids. . 
| cerely appreciated. 


IN THE Morning Mail .. 


it serves are invited. Address the Editor, SCHOOL 


Brief comments about SCHOOL SHOP and the field 
Ann Arber, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 

I am pleased to be able to take advantage 
of your coupon service in obtaining some use- 
. . This service is sin 


John W. Raymond 
Williamsport, Penna. 
Dear Sir: 

May I express to you my great pleasure at 
finding in the November Schoo. SHop your 
very fine answer to Dr. Darden’s Look article. 
In addition to all the questionable statements 
to which you directed attention I was con- 
cerned about Dr. Darden’s apparent confusion 
in his use of the terms “trade training” and 
“vocational education.” 


I only hope that someone in a position to | 
attract the attention of the editor of Look will | 


write him a letter. 
W. K. Dunton, Supervisor, 


Trade and Industrial Education, | 


Piqua, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 

I am taking this opportunity to thank you 
in advance for your “Shop Teachers Service.” 
However, this service is only one of several 
important services which are rendered shop 
teachers. Your special safety issue and the 
October issue have both been particularly 
helpful to me. 

Allen B. Rorvik 
Musselshell, Mont., High School 


the planer ae 
write for 


help make their HANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


X-acto precision knives and tools 
help give your students’ hands more 
creative 

Because there's a specific, designed- 
for-the-job X-acto for many differ- 
ent school handicraft, art and shop 
needs . . . to help them do a better 
job—with their own hands. 

X-acto offers a complete line of 
unique tools, knives and inter- 
changeable blades. 


from 25¢ to $30. 
at dealers everywhere. 


x 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Write today 
for our new illustrated 
28-page Catalog. 


ity: 24" 

x 8". Double 

Hoist Screw 
 béd. Other 
than the No 


246 EIGHTH ST., HOLLAND, MICH. 
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{DEALLY SUITED TO VOCATIONAL TRAINING P | 
Ranging in copacity and price to suit each teaching and pudget 
STANDARD PLANERS that ore widely ysed in industty as well as 
BUSS No. At: Operated and adivsted identically with larger planers: 
\ Built for high quality planing with maximum safety: 
} incorporating big planet features such oS built-in knife 
grindet and jointer which enables instructor to keeP the | Ay 
i knives sharP with little time and effort required: thus 
Built by the leaders in the planing field. 
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ints comments from that doughty 
Scot. Tom Diamond, former head, De 

partment of Vocational Education, 
University of Michigan. Ann Arbor. 


FREQUENTLY we 
hear rumblings that 
intellectual discrim- 
ination has become 
rampant in our public schools. Appar- 
ently some shop teachers have discov- 
ered that the counselors in their schools 
are segregating pupils on the basis of 
their IQs. 


There are those who believe that this 


Are They Really 
Dumbbells? 


“So Comprehensive’... 


practice is good and are willing to stand 
up and fight for it. On the other hand, 
these shop teachers feel, quite strongly 
in cases, that they get all the 
“dumbbells,” since the pupils with high 
IQs are herded into academic classes 
while those who supposedly are of lesser 
intelligence are thrust on the poor down- 
trodden shop teacher. 


some 


Personally, we might have resented 
this point of view had we been aware 
of the reason for our assignment when 
we attended high school. As a matter 
of fact we were fooled into the belief 
that we were being honored by being 
selected for membership in the shop 
class. It should be said, however, that 


"The Finest Booklet of 


Its Type We've Ever Seen” 


INSTRUCTORS . 


VALUABLE AID TO CLASS 


You must see and read this booklet to 
appreciate why instructors hail it as an 
outstanding contribution to vocational 
education. Comprehensive, completely 
illustrated, it tells the story of aan 


The L. S. STARRETT CO., Dpt. "SS" 
Athol, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Please send free of 
“The Tools And R Precision 
Also form requesting 
copies. 


Measuri 
additiona 


| 
booklet | 
| 


USE THIS 
INSTRUCTION. IT’S FREE! 


measuring in a simple way that appeals 
to all students. Write for a free sample 
copy today. You're sure to want addi- 
tional free copies (available on request) 
for your shop classes. 


L.S. STARRETT COMPANY ATHOL, MASS.. U.S.A. 


INOUSTRIAL 

REG PAT OFF 
SINCE 1880, 

WORLD'S GREATEST TOOLMAKERS 


MECHANICS’ HAND MEASURING TOOLS AND PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 
DIAL INDICATORS © STEEL TAPES © PRECISION GROUND FLAT STOCK 
HACKSAWS, BAND SAWS ond BAND KNIVES 


Visit STARRETT EXHIBIT “e Booth | No. 22 ® A.V.A. Convention © Boston ® Dec. 1-5 
30 


intelligence tests had not been discov- 
ered at that time, and the IQ had not 
been invented. 

Time has passed, however, and in the 
interval some bright soul has discovered 
that people differ widely in regard to 
intelligence. Not only so but it appears 
that these differences are being ex- 
pressed in terms of a figure which indi- 
cates how, an individual stands in rela- 
tion to his fellows. This disconcerting 
figure has come to be known as a per- 
son’s 1Q. 

There are those who question the 
validity of these figures, and some take 
rather a dim view of the whole testing 
program. Nevertheless, I believe we can 
agree that people do differ in regard 
to their intelligence, even though we may 
not be able to determine specifically the 
degree of difference. We might agree 
also that the degree of intelligence pos- 
sessed by a person might influence his 
achievement in life. 

But there are other factors which 
«ffect one’s future. For example an indi- 
vidual with a high IQ might not achieve 
much if he lacked personality, interest, 
persistence, or the ability to visualize 
abstract ideas in articles of three dimen- 
sions. On the other hand, one with a 
relatively low IQ > might reasonably 
achieve a great deal if he possessed 
these characteristics to a high degree. 

As an illustration, we recall the case 
of Mrs. Jones. This lady was a kindly 
soul and, like many parents, she had 
conceived the notion that the universe 
revolved around her Willie. Now Willie 
was a nice boy but he lacked most of the 
physical and personal characteristics of 
a youngster who hoped to play major- 
league ball, and who worked diligently 
toward that end. 

One evening when Willie’s father 
came home from work, the mother met 
him at the door and announced that she 
had just visited Willie’s teacher. “And 
what do you think he told me? Why, 
our Willie has an IQ of 140!” 

“Well,” replied the father, 
about it?” 

“Why. John, don’t you realize that 
Willie is the most intelligent boy in 
And, think of it, Nellie next 


“what 


school? 


| door has an IQ of only 90!” 


Now Nellie was a comely lass who 


/ was in no way inhibited by her status 
| on the IQ scale. She had charm and 
| she knew how and where to use it. When 


it came to achieving her objective, with 


| all his intelligence, poor Willie didn’t 
| have a chance. 


| 
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There came a time when Willie began 
to notice Nellie and, in the natural 
course of events, he found time to visit 
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Ilustrated is the answers countless questions 


popular Wells 
No. 8 with wet P in seconds...speeds jobs! 


cutting system. 
Here’s the improved Green.ee Calculator 


HORIZONTAL band sawing is the with more information on lumber, nails, paint- 

modern, cost-cutting way to handle ing materials, concrete and mortar mixes, tool 

cut-off jobs .. . and Wells Saws are the 
leaders among horizontal metal cutting band saw 
machines. Simplicity of design means fewer moving 
parts and easy operation. Ruggedly built to increase | Just set dial for nail specifications, to convert linear to 


P roductivity and reduce a nies 0 Wells Sow | board feet, find bit sizes for screws, compare character- 
pays for itself quickly and will give you years and 


sharpening tips, etc. A simple, speedy guide to more 


precise workmanship. Convenient... easy to read. 


istics of various woods. 6” diameter, heavily varnished 


years of dependable, satisfactory service. 
BIG JOBS LITTLE Jobs... There’s only 25° 
eee a 


“WELLSAW” to meet your Metal Cutting Require- 
| No Stamps Please! 
ments. Check the table below and write for complete — 


descriptive information or a job demonstration. Does FAMOUS GREENLEE TOOLS 


MODEL 49A No.5 No.8 No, 12 
Capacity in inches: Rounds 3¥2 5 8 12% 
Rectangular); 5x10 8x ié 12x16 
Blade speeds, ft. per min. (54, 100, 190 | 60,90, 130 | 60, 90,130 | 50, 100, 150 
Motor Size 1/6 Yq WP, GREENLEE TOOL co., 2052 Twelfth St., Rockford, WMinois 


Floor Space, in inches (62 x 3B 21x50 24x 12 32x18 a Enclosed is 25c. Send your “Handy Calculator" 
Wet cutting system No Yes Yes Yes by return mail. 


Automatic stock projection availoble for Nos. 8 and 12. 


Products by Wells are Practical 
METAL CUTTING | 
BAND SAWS 


WELLS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
2600 SHOP AVE. . THREE RIVERS, MICH 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 
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t Shell Presents 


“SCREW DRIVER’S 


and SCREW JAYS” 


This is a film designed to com- 
bat bad traffic manners. It 
depicts in a highly amusing 
manner the many dangerous 
habits of the selfish, heedless 
driver and the careless pedes- 
trian—yet its safety message is 
clearly conveyed. 

The film is 16 mm. sound, 
and available free of charge 


from: 


| 


| 


Shell Oil Company 
50 West 50th Street 
'L New York 20, N. Y. 
or 
100 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


| with her. 


These visits led gradually to 


| the point where Willie concluded that 


| dling the situation, 


life without her would be impossible. 
Those who are sentimental are likely 
to declare that Cupid shot an arrow into 
Willie’s heart, but we who are more 
cynical have a suspicion that the real 
culprit was Nellie. 

Willie did not even inquire about 
Nellie’s IQ. Moreover, he didn’t care 
a hoot about it. When it came to han- 
little Nellie, with 


| her 90, had Willie, with his 140, running 


around in circles, 
In due course of time the young cou- 


| ple were married and Willie, who was 
| eager to establish himself professionally, 


decided to begin work on his Ph.D. 


| degree. 


As he traveled the path and as 
he viewed the hurdles ahead of him, 


| there were occasions when he was dis- 


| couraged and despondent. 


And who 


was it that provided the encouragement 


| and the stimulation that drove Willie 


‘ent that intelligence. 


to final success? It was this not-so- 
bright girl whose IQ was only 90. 
From this it would seem to be appar- 


as measured by 


| one test and expressed by a figure known 
| as the IQ, is only one factor in the at- 


| 
tainment of success by an 


individual. 
Achievement for a person in any field 
is more likely to result if he is indus- 


trious, if he has initiative, if he is per- 
sistent, and if he has an interest in what 
he is doing. 

And so, dear teacher, as these little 
“dumbbells” file into your class, don’t 
lose any sleep over their IQs. Rather 
should you acquaint yourself with the 
characteristics they possess. When you 
have discovered them, your efforts 
should be directed toward their develop- 
ment to the point where they will more 
than compensate for their low score on 
a man-made measuring stick whose 
validity might seriously be questioned. 

You may have in your class a poten- 
tial giant of industry, or even of a pro- 
fession! But—more important—these 
yeung people have the potential to be- 
come good, honest, productive citizens 
if you, as a shop teacher, accept the 
challenge to help develop their capa- 
bilities. * 


Remember 
We are looking forward 
to seeing you at the 46th an- 
nual American Vocational 
Association Convention in 
Boston, December 1-5. 
ScHoot Suop’s booth is 
No. 75. We cordially invite 
you to visit us there. 
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No. 531 


Start-to-finish work-holding encourages precision 


@ Your work is always accu- 
rately lined up in a “Yankee” 
Vise. Carefully machined, on 
top, bottom, sides and front end 
for use in any position. Makes 
convenient, economical jig. For 
handling rounds, each vise is fur- 
nished with V-grooved, hardened 
steel block. Four sizes of “Yan- 


and 4” jaw widths. Same sizes 
also available with detachable 
swivel base for bench use. 

Is the "Yankee" Tool Book 

on your shop shelf? FREE! 


YANKEE TOOLS NOW PART OF 


THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


NORTH BROs, MFG. CO, 


Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 


RST 
a 1012-14 McGee St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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I Se ond Free B-A Catalog No. 531. 


1012-14 McGEE ST 


BURSTEIN-APPLEBEE CO. 1012.4 
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RMSTRONG 
Drop Gorged 


ARMSTRONG Lathe Dogs give extra service be- 
cause they are drop forged from selected open 
hearth steel, and, are heat treated to extreme 
tough and stiff Hubs are made large 
enough to permit re-tapping, screws are also of 
} special analysis steel and are hardened at the 
point to prevent upsetting. ARMSTRONG 
Dogs come in 10 types with square head 
or safety headless screws, with straight 
or bent tails. They are carried in stock 
by your local ARMSTRONG Distributor. 


Write for Catalog. 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 


5252 West Armstrong Ave., Chicago 30, U.S.A. 


“Oliver” 


Here's a compact machine that 


up to 14” square. 


light socket. 


11/.” for soft wood. 


Mortiser and Borer. 
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Mortiser 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 


handles a wide range of 
mortising and boring 


@ This “Oliver” makes clean, 
accurate mortises. And it han- 
dles a wide range of work, mor- 
tising a pocket for the lock in | 
a 32-inch door. The spindle — 
travels 41/4”, and takes chisels 


@ Also offered as a Single 
Spindle Borer to take bits up | 
to ¥," diameter for hardwood, 


@ Write for Bulletins on this 


@ The 28-inch compound table | 
has 22” vertical and 8” hori- 
zontal adjustments. Its 1/2-hp. 
motor can be operated from a 


STANLEY tools have long been the standard of school 
shops. They’re the quality tools that shop instructors 
know best and buy most . . . the tools they prefer to use 
in teaching. 

Stanley Nos. 5 and 5'4, and No. 118 planes are rec- 
ommended especially for school shop use. Fast, clean- 
cutting action . . . easy adjustments, quality workmanship 
and balance. Specify Stanley Planes on your next tool 
requisition, the most for your tool dollar because they 
last so long. Stanley Tools, Educational Dept., 105 Elm 
Street, New Britain, Connecticut. 


No. 5 Jack Plane. 
14” long. For vocational 
and high school students. 


No. 51 Junior Jack 
Plane. 11}5" long. 

For Junior High 

School students. 

No. 118 “Boyproof” All Steel 
Block Plane. Made in three 
parts: cap, cutter, and bottom 
complete with locked-in adjustment, 
6” long, 154” wide, low cutting 


angle. 


THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


[ STANLEY ] 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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McKnight Publications 


“MACHINE 
WOODWORKING” 


By Robert E. Smith. De- 
tailed instruction for oper- 
ation and care of lathes, 
grinders, saws, jointers, 
planers, mortising ma- 
chines, shapers, routers 
and sanders. 224 illustra- 
4} tions. Stresses safety pro- 

cedures throughout and 
gives related information. 152 pages. 
$3.00. Write for approval copy. 


“28 TABLE LAMP PROJECTS" 


By H. A. Menke. 28 projects for both modern 
and traditional lamps. Presentation of each 
project includes photograph of completed 
lamps, working drawing, and outline proce- 
dure for making each lamp. $2.50. 


CHECK THE BOOKS YOU WANT: 
FINISHING MATERIALS AND METHODS. ....... .$4.00 


GENERAL SHOP $1.25 
MACHINE WOODWORKING............ 
PROJECTS IN WOODWORK... 
28 TABLE LAMP PROJECTS. .................. $2.50 
(0 PATTERNMAKING AND FOUNDING............. $1.00 
GENERAL SHOP METALWORK................. $1.25 
METALWORK TECHNOLOGY AND PRACTICE. ... $4.40 
SHEET METAL WORK............. $1.00 
BENCH METALWORK... $1.00 
PROJECTS IN GENERAL METALWORK $2.00 
C ETCHING, SPINNING, RAISING & TOOLING 

MACHINING OF METAL........... 3.50 
ENGINE LATHE OPERATIONS. . $1.80 
MACHINE SHOP PROJECTS................... $1.20 


GAS and A.C. ARC WELDING and CUTTING ..... $1.25 
1 FORGING and WELDING. . .. $1.00 


INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED DRAWING. 80 


GENERAL DRAFTING........... $1.25 
BLUEPRINT READING AND SKETCHING. $ 80 


(BLUEPRINT READING, CHECKING and TESTING.$2.20 


GENERAL SHOP ELECTRICITY.......... | 
GENERAL $1.00 
PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITY (Revised) ...... $4.00 
PROJECTS im | 
GENERAL PRINTING.................. $1.80 
SILK SCREEN PRINTING. ... 
HOW TO RECOGNIZE TYPE FACES .. $6.00 
PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY.................... $4.00 


GENERAL PLASTICS—Projects & Procedures... $1.75 


GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT... $1.50 
LEATHERCRAFT TECHNIQUES and DESIGNS. $5.00 
LEATHERCRAFT DESIGNS............. $2.00 
CARVED BILLFOLD DESIGNS. ..... 
GLOVEMAKING FOR BEGINNERS... 
( CARVING ANIMAL CARICATURES.............. $1.50 


MoKNIGHT COMPANY 


Dept. 138, Market & Center Sts. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Books: 

UHF Practices and Principles. Lytel. 
New York: John F. Rider Publisher, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. ix+390. $6.00. 
This book is designed for the student or 

technician who is familiar with the funda- 

mental concepts and techniques of standard 
broadcast receivers. The first three chapters 
provide an introductory background by dis- 
cussing the nature of ultra-high frequencies 


and how they differ from lower frequencies. 
Receiving antennas and transmission lines are 
then discussed; u-h-f tuned circuits are con- 
sidered, and practical types are illustrated. 
| U-h-f oscillators are described next and u-h-f 
| commercial equipment is analyzed. Television 
has a prominent place in the circuit descrip- 
tions. Excellent illustrations, along with 
thought-provoking questions at the end of each 
chapter, suggest that the book will be valuable 
as a text for classes in this type of work. 
Allan Lytel has had wide experience in this 
field, and is now employed as a lecturer in 
electronics at Temple University, Philadelphia. 


Motor’s Auto Repair Manual. (15th 
Edition). 250 West 55th St., New 
York: MoTor, 1951. Pp. 769. $5.95. 
The use of this manual has been wide- 

spread. By means of clear-cut illustrations and 

simple descriptions it provides the mechanic 
with the latest information concerning the re- 
| pair and maintenance of all the popular types 

of automobiles used in this country. This issue 
| replaces all earlier editions of the book. 


Illustration and Reproduction. Biggs. 
| New York: Pellegrini & Cudahy, 
| 1952. Pp. 240. $8.50. 
This book should be of interest to those 
| who are engaged in drawing for reproduction, 
and to printers, printing students, editors, pub- 
| lishers, or others to whom a knowledge of 
graphic reproduction is a tool in their work. 
| Autographic processes such as wood engrav- 
ing, etching, lithography on stone, zinc, and 
plastic are explained, and experiments with 
| line blocks are demonstrated. 

John R. Biggs has taught typographic design 
and wood engraving at the London School of 
Printing, as well as at other prominent schools 
in England. 


Machine Shop Technology. Felker. 

Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1952. Pp. viii+491. $4.80. 

This book was prepared to be used as a text 
in vocational classes, either in a separate trade 
school or in the vocational division of a com- 
prehensive high school. 

The material is organized around shop skills 
and includes information essential to these 
skills. Moreover, typical problems in mathe- 
| matics connected with each skill are included 
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RESOURCES 


where they apply. The book is well illustrated 
and it contains at the end of each section a 
series of short concise questions. 

C. A. Felker is Head of the Department of 
Vocational Education, University of Toledo, 
Ohio. 


General Mathematics at Work. Ew- 
ing and Hart. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1952. Pp. vi+266. $2.80. 
This is one of the few really practical text- 

books on mathematics. It is clear, concise, and 
teachable and practical from the student's 
point of view because he can see how mathe- 
matics is applied everyday in the world of 
work. The book is well illustrated by shop 
drawings, and covers the field from a review 
of arithmetic up to and including trigonometry 
of the right triangle. It should serve as an 
excellent text in any mathematics class, but 
it will be particularly valuable for vocational 
classes, 

Claude H. Ewing was formerly Director of 
the Chicago Vocational School. At present he 
is Director of Vocational Education at the 
Kamehameha Schools in Honolulu. Walter 
Wilson Hart is known nationally for his many 
mathematics texts, and is an experienced 
teacher. 


All About Television. Derby. Chica 
go, Ill.: Popular Mechanics Press, 
1952. Pp. 171. $3.00. 

In this book television is presented so as to 
make it intelligible to the lay reader. By using 
it as a guide, with its many illustrations, a 
person lacking experience with electrical 
equipment will be in a position to purchase a 
set intelligently, and he should find it possible 
to install and service it economically for cer- 
tain types of repairs and when adjustments 
have to be made. While the book is not 
arranged to be used as a text it is one that 
should have a place as a reference in the high- 
school shop library. 

John Derby is a professional t-v serviceman 
who believes in teaching theory together with 
its application. 


Woman at Work. Anderson & Win. 
slow. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1951. Pp. xii+ 
266. $3.50. 

This is the story of a woman whose life 
has been devoted to the betterment of work- 
ing conditions for women and will be of inter- 
est to those responsible for the vocational edu- 
cation of women and girls. 

In her own simple language, as told to Mary 
Winslow, Mary Anderson reveals her life story. 
In recounting her experiences she describes 
her struggle for the unionization of women’s 
industries. She tells, too, of her 25 years of 
federal service during which standards for 
women’s employment were established. This is 
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ar. absorbing story, and one that documents an 
important aspect of our country’s development. 

Mary Anderson and Mary N. Winslow were 
prominent members of the staff of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau in the U.S, Department of Labor. 


Electrical Communications Experi- 
ments. Reed, Wagner, and Cor- 
coran. New York: John Wiley & 
Son, Inc., 1952. Pp. viii++-458. $6.75. 
While intended primarily as a laboratory 

manual to be used in the college course in 

electrical engineering, this book can be used by 
the electrical- or radio-shop instructor to dem- 
onstrate the basic theory that lies behind the 
making of many electrical measurements. Lec- 
ture notes and instructions for 60 experiments 
on d-c and a-c fundamentals, engineering elec- 
tronics, and radio engineering are included. 

Almost all of the experiments can be per- 

formed without the use of special equipment; 

using only standard measuring equipment and 
nventional ¢ 
Henry R. Reed, T. C. Gordon Wagner, and 

George F. Corcoran are members of the De- 

partment of Electrical Engineering at the Uni- 

versity of Maryland, College Park. 


Pamphlets: 

A statement of the Place & Purpose of Indus- 
trial Arts in Education is a leaflet issued by 
the Industrial Arts Policy and Planning 

Committee of the AVA. It defines and gives 

the purpose of the field, lists basic areas, out- 

lines grade levels, and gives types of organ- 
ization. The leaflet will be useful with lay 
groups and school administrators as well as 
teachers. Available from the AVA, 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave. NW, Washington 5, D.C. 


Looking Ahead by Way of Apprenticeship is 
a small illustrated brochure available from 


the Bureau of Apprenticeship, U.S. Depart- | 


ment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. It is sub- 
titled “A Message to American Youth” and 
gives information on various apprenticeship 


programs for students. It includes a list of | 
apprenticeable trades with the years required | 
as well as lists of regional and state offices of | 


apprenticeship agencies. 


Teaching Aids is a listing of the various helps | 


available from the School Service Depart- 

ment of the Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
401 Liberty Ave., P. O. Box 2278, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 
trial-arts teaching. Please mention ScHooL 
Suop when requesting this pamphlet. 


Audio-Visuals: 
A Guide to Audio-Visual Materials in Indus- 


trial and Labor Relations is an annotated | 


listing of films, filmstrips, and recordings 
made during the last ten years. Compiled by 
Professor J. J. Jehring, the booklet is available 
from the School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., for 25c 
except to residents of New York state to whom 
no charge is made. 


Block Cutting and Printing is a 13-minute, 
sound, motion-picture film which shows how 
to cut and print a two-color design. It covers 

details of transferring the design, cutting, 

proofing, correcting, registering for color, and 
printing the blocks by three different methods. 

Suitable for junior-high through college and 


adult levels, Sale price is $115. Preview prints | 


may be secured from David P. Barnard, Direc- 
tor of Audio-Visual Education, The Stout In- 
stitute, Menomonie, Wis. 


run, starting 


4 GLENN 


Author of adjacent article 


EXPLORING 
AUTOMECHANICS 


Here’s a really NEW AND MODERN 
guide to automechanics! An outstanding 
survey of what makes an automobile 
from late pre-war models 
and continuing through the 1952 automo- 
biles. Takes in all the latest ——- 
— including power steering, dual- 


A section is devoted to aids in indus- | 


See America’s 
oe Most Popular 


‘Convention 
Booth 


Featuring 
Skills, Projects, Shop 
Work and the Selection 
and Use of Tools, 
Equipment. 

POPULAR 
MECHANICS 
PRESS 


SCHOOLS! For the BEST in 
Metal-Edge Drawing Boards 


ge hydramatic drive 
engines, etc. Specifically duigned fer the high school shop. 


Gives thorough coverage for both theoretical and practical automotive ex- 
periences, Contains a complete set of teaching cools covering the 5 major 
areas of automotive training—driver education, consumer education, en- 
ines, electrics, chassis. Presents enough material for a 4-semester course. 
Vritten for the high school teading level. 320 pages . . . 383 illustrations. 
SEE FOR YOURSELF—SEND FOR 30-DAY EXAMINATION COPY. 
Price, $3.96; 5 or more, $2.97 each. Book No. 1 in Coupon. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Feirer (Book No. 2 in coupon) 


APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT 
(1952 "Rev.) Groneman (Book No. 3 in coupon)... 
PRACTICE OF PRINTING 
(1952 Rey.) Polk (Book No. 4 in coupon)...... ieee $3.60 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
1732 Duroc Bidg., — i. 


Send book (s) | 2 4 Sry which) 
enclosed. Send COD. Send for 30-day 


power-dome 


$2.88 


$3.95 


exam. 
Name 
Address 


City . State 


NOVEMBER, 


1952 


MAY LINE 


See Mayline—Mayline offers a superior board 
at a surprisingly low price. 


Board is of solid basswood construction with 
mechanically attached metal edges. The 
special design of Mayline metal edges per- 
mits full use of the board and assures true 
edges for T-Squares. This is truly an im- 
proved board. 


Write for sizes, price, and delivery. 


ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING CO. 
609 North Commerce St. Sheboygan, Wis. | MAV||NE 


MAY LINE 
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New Speedmatic Tools 
by Porter-Cable 
The Porter-Cable 

Machine Company has 
announced a new group 
of Speedmatic portable 
electric tools featuring 

interchangeable 
motor. The group in- 
cludes two routers, a 
plane, and a lock mor- 
tiser. 

The routers are used 
with an assortment of bits and cutters to make 
a variety of cuts for grooving, veining, shaping, 
molding, coving, rabbeting, dadoing, and other 
shapes. The outstanding advantage of the 
Speedmatic router is the interchangeable 
power unit which can be transferred to the 
plane, cutter sharpener, or lock mortiser. 

The cam-lock chuck originated by Porter- 
Cable eliminates chatter and kick by assuring 
bit concentricity and removing the hazards of 
vibration, burning, inaccuracy, and slippage. 
This new chuck also simplifies the insertion 
of bits and cutters, requiring only a quarter- 
turn, 

A patented depth dial, an easy-to-read cali- 
brated ring, enables the operator to dial direct- 
ly the required cutting depth without the usual 
complex adjustments. 

For descriptive literature write Porter-Cable 
Machine Co., Syracuse 8, N. Y., mentioning 
ScHoor Suop; or check no. 25 on the coupon. 


Williams Introduces 
Reversible “Superratchet” 

A new reversible ratchet, No. 8-52 has been 
added to the 44" Square Drive “Supersocket” 
line manufactured by the J. H. Williams & Co. 


This “Superratchet” has a concentric type 
mechanism of 82 tooth action which provides 
unusually small increments of ratchet action, 
facilitating the rotation of nuts in close quar 
ters, 


one 


Each item listed above Is numbered. Check the 
numbers of the items you want, and mail the 
coupon, properly filled in, to . . . 


city, zone & state 
subject(s) taught 


36 


The unique design and accessibility of the 
“shifter” is said to provide instantaneous re- 
verse action and one-hand operation. A 
knurled handle affords the operator a firm 
grip. The No. 8-52 is made of selected alloy 
steel, heat-treated, highly polished, and chrome 
plated. 

For details from the manufacturer write J. 
H. Williams & Co., 400 Vulean St., Buffalo 7, 
N. Y., mentioning ScHoot Suop; or check no, 
26 on the coupon. 


Lufkin Universal 
Dial Test Indicator 


Designed so that it is lightweight but sub- 
stantial, the new Lufkin dial test indicator 
is also durable and adaptable. A simplified 
mechanism results in a smoother and more 
sensitive action and insures longer life. All 
greasing and oiling are eliminated. Available 
in two models. For folder giving description 
and prices, write to the Lufkin Rule Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., mentioning ScHooL SHop; or 
check no. 27 on the coupon. 


Stanley Electric Introduces 
“SHOP” Power Tool 

A new combination power tool that saws, 
grinds, sands, polishes, and wire brushes is 
being presented by Stanley Electric Tools and 


features a % hp built-in motor that can be 
used as power for other shop equipment. 
Safety devices include a key switch 
guards for saw and grinding wheels. 
The “Shop” does not require any belt con- 


and 


version and has a useful accessory selection— 
a drill set, flexible power shaft, jointer-shaper, 
cutter assortment, sanding table, buffing wheel, 
and stand. 

Request from Stanley 


more information 


Electric Tools of New Britain, Conn., men- 
tioning Scoot SHop; or check no, 28 on the 
coupon. 


“Deltashop” Combines 
Four Basic Tools 


Delta Power Tool Division of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company has announced the 
production of a new combination tool known 
as Deltashop, consisting of the four basic 
tools most often used in a woodworking shop. 
The entire assembly is built around a tilting- 
arbor circular saw. The four tools are mounted 
on a single stand and receive power from a 
single motor. 

Other separate components include a drill 
press, a jointer, and a sander, all designed so 
that they may be “broken down” into indi- 
vidual tools which can be mounted and 
powered separately if desired. 

The Deltashop in normal position is set up 
to function as a circular saw or a jointer. 
Changeover time for operation as a drill press 
is one minute; as a sander, 30 seconds. 

More information may be obtained by writ- 
ing Delta Power Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., 400 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa., 
mentioning ScHOoL SHop; or check no. 29 on 
the coupon. 


New Literature: 


General Catalog No. 5205, a new 88-page 
catalog, has just been released by the South 
Bend Lathe Works. It has illustrations, de- 

scriptions, and specifications of all South Bend 

lathes, shapers, and drill presses. Several new 
models are featured in this catalog for the 
first time, including a_ pedestal-type tool 
grinder and many tools and attachments for 
the South Bend line. Copies may be had by 
writing South Bend Lathe Works, 425 EF. 
Madison St., South Bend 22, Ind., mentioning 
Scuoot Suop; or check no. 30 on the coupon. 


You Can Be There, a free booklet, is being 
distributed by the Allied Radio Corporation, 
in cooperation with the American Radio 

Relay League, the national association of radio 

amateur operators. It is a story of amateur 

radio and the thrills found in operating a 

“ham” station. 

To obtain copies of the booklet write 
to Zole Csolkovits, W9TXZ, Allied Radio Cor- 
poration, 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, 
mentioning Schoo. SHop; or check no. 
31 on the coupon, 
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For Tomorrow .... from page 10 


well or better, but this one is rightfully 
the problem of the school. 

5. Establish learning habits.—Do the 
students realize that this is a swiftly 
changing world, that little we learn is 
for keeps? Do they realize that through- 
out their vocational life they will be 
learning and relearning? Do they real- 
ize that natural intellectual curiosity, 
and other techniques of learning that 
come easily in youth begin to slow 
down at about 30 years of age unless 
practiced and exercised as conscien- 
tiously as a violinist does to hold his 
skill, or an acrobat to hold his? Does 
he know that habits and some simple 
mental gymnastics can secure learning 


¢ ¢ TWO CENTS ¢ ¢ / 
Still Big In Shop Circles \ 


t Because it takes less than 2c to 


<7 y a large size, 


bu extra 
Grease Champ Wiping Cloth. 
17c per Ib. is all you have to pay 
for this uniform 100% cotton wiping cloth. Ab- 
sorbs its own weight in grease several times. 
Grease Champ is heavier than a cheesecloth but 
lighter than a lace curtain. 
Order a 100 Ib, trial bale today. Your satisfaction 
is guaranteed. Price is f.o.b. Holyoke, Mass. 
SAPEGUARD COMPANY, INC. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


skill indefinitely beyond the 30-year 
critical period? 

If not, you must help destroy this 
camel theory of learning too often ac- 
cepted by students. Our intellectual 
humps no longer éarry us very far 
without another drink at the springs 
of learning. 

6. Expose trainee to selected job ex- 


periences for training in the mental and | 
physical skills of the job.—Vital as it is | 
to the ultimate skill of the workman, if | 
you cannot provide this, as is usually | 
the case, don’t worry. This is properly | 
the responsibility of the trade. Its suc- | 


cess depends on real full-sized up-to- 
date equipment operated at production 
speeds, using standard materials, latest 
methods, and meeting standard quality 
requirements. Here industry has the 
advantage and should, I believe, carry 
the ball. 

Training a boy is not a one-man or 
one-institution job. It is a team task. 
These responsibilities should be divided 
but done cooperatively. Why not make 
that division a logical and proper one? 
This can only be done when you in 
schools, and we in industry understand 
and appreciate the whole problem, and 


understand each other. * 
(Note: The foregoing article was adapted from a 
talk given before the International Graphic Arts 
Education Association.) 


Model 101 on a 17” x 22” 
display board includes in One 
Unit a 


RADIO RECEIVER 
SIGNAL GENERATOR 
CONDENSER TESTER 
SUB. TUBE TESTER 
Available in easy to assemble kit form complete 
with instruction and construction manual. 


WIRED AND ASSEMBLED 
$12.50 ADDITIONAL. PLEA 
SEND PURCHASE ORDER 
OR CHECK. POSTAGE PREPAID 
WITH CHECK OR MONEY ORDER. 


UNITED RADIO TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


ONLY 
SE 


FOR 


PLEXIGLAS 
and LUCITE 


[Clear and Assorted Colors 


Excellent selection of sizes and thicknesses 
flat- masked — minimum size 6” x 12” 


10 Ibs— 95¢ Ib 


50 Ibs — 75¢ Ib 
25 Ibs-85¢ Ib 100 Ibs—70¢ Ib 


We carry a full inventory of plastic supplies 


LUCITE- PLEXIGLAS - ACETATE 
try PLEXITE PLASTIC CEMENT 


MACHINE SHOP 
INSTRUCTOR 
SHOULD HAVE 


BOOK 


896 pages of text... 200 Formulae 
700 Illustrations and Charts 
Case bound, 61/,"x91/,” - PRICE $8.00 


Contains a wealth of information about modern milling 
machine practice. Written in regular textbook style, devoid 
of advertising. There are 200 formulae to solve various prob- 
lems encountered in shop practice. Everyone interested in 
metal-working should have this book. Use the convenient 
coupon. Enclose check or purchase order. The Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 


Please send 


| 
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plastics & supply corp. 
GRamercy 7-5001 


630 Broadway, N. Y.12 


NAME 


CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CO. 

| DEPT. SS, 4701 MARBURG AVE., CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 
copies of “A TREATISE ON MILLING AND 
MILLING MACHINES” at $8.00 each (postage, sales and local 
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RAYMAC SOLID CARBIDE END 

MILLS, another “first” perfected by 
RAYMAC engineers . . . designed for 
increased production. greater economy, 
and long tool life... developed for tough 
alloys, plastics and non ferrous materials, 
and especially stainless steel. 


WRITE TODAY: 


for new No. 12 Catalog! 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY IN. 
3729 CASS AVENUE, DETROIT 1, MICH. 


PLASTICS 


and Supplies 

Schools in every state of the Nation 
use us as their principal source of 
supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastics field. | 
Write for free list of plastics, mate- | 
rials, and supplies. Our prices are | 
lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Authentie 
BEN HUNT CRAFT KITS 
ARE NEW 


Decoy Duck, Black Bear, Bird, Fox, Catchina Doll and 
other Soft White Pine Whittling Kits. Also Leather and 
Bead Work Kits. 
Famous Ben Hunt Crooked Knife 
Write for Free Catalogue 
CRAFTERS OF PINE DUNES 


Dept. SS Oo stburg, Wisconsin 


Proois, 


25¢ REFUNDED 
WITH Ist ORDER 


: SEND 25¢ BIGGEST CATAL LOG YE 


SUPPLIES Depti0-S245 S. Spring, Los 12, 


Washington.... from page 40 
pupil appraisal held by the Life Adjust- 
ment Education Commission last month. 

The Commision turned its attention 
to appraisal because it is convinced that 
teachers teach what they test. In other 
words, the test still determines subject 
matter content—including shop. If we 
are to get away from this, the teacher 
himself must decide what changes and 
what improvements should take place 
within the pupil, and then use that in- 
formation to help the pupil move for- 
ward, 

The individual teacher “with an evalu- 
ative viewpoint” will do more to move 
high school education from its tradi- 
tional courses than national or state 
commissions. But each teacher’s evalua- 
tion must not get lost. It must be built 
into a steadily expanding dossier which 
records the pupil’s progress through the 
years. Call it cumulative record, or pro- 
file index, the object is the same; to 
develop a record of the pupil that has 
meaning for every teacher as long as the 
pupil stays in school. 

Said Arthur Traxler of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, “Many millions 
of tests are administered in our schools 
each year. Are the results of one-tenth 
of these tests actually used? Where they 


| are used, it’s only for immediate and 


transitory purposes such as giving marks 
at the end of the term. In comparatively 
few schools do test results become a part 
of the cumulative record that grows and 
acquires meaning with the growth of the 


pupil.” 


Not What We Teach, But How We 
Teach It.—In one of the sideshows of the 
Life Adjustment Conference, Ralph 
Tyler, of Chicago, gave vocational 
teachers a lesson in how to teach. 

He complained that vocational courses 
are still taught as technical skills, with 
little attention to the broad personal and 
social meanings that can be developed 
“from vocational centers.” Dr. Tyler 


said that it is not what we teach, but how 
we teach it that is really important. He 
said that any vocational subject can be 
taught so that the pupil will see its 
meanings, its values for himself and so- 
ciety, the science behind the technologi- 
cal operation. If a vocational course is 
taught in this manner the student 
broadens and deepens his understanding. 

The next great step in secondary edu- 
cation, Dr. Tyler said, is for each school 
faculty to decide what students should 
derive from each subject—with emphasis 
on the big, broad personal and social 
values, then teach that subject so as to 


achieve these goals. 


METAL 


FOR WOME AND PLANT 


TOOLS 


Patent No. 
2053309 


DELIVERED 


pe TOOL that FORMS, SHEARS, PUNCHES, 
ETS—one small compact tool that is a complete 
al workshop. Bending and forming dies make 
smooth sharp bends in either bar or rod stock, 
Hardened steel shearing jaws shears metals cleanly 
up to 44” ickness. An efficient punch press com- 
plete with 3/16” and “4” punches. 
with — —_ and rivet dies . Check mu 
pany or .D.’s. Full immediate 
not completely satisfied. 


TATU CO., 


mm Dept. D-4, 8S Columbia Dr., Williamsville 21, ny. 


“Dow!-it” 


The Wellman self-centering dowel drill 

| has been school-shop tested and copeeres 

| 20% of the tools now in use in school wood- 
working shops. Insures perfect alignment of 

] = Polen drill sizes in a heat treated drill 

“, %”. ve”. %”. Special Model A. 
$7. 


literature on request 
“Soud-é” Company 


515 N. Hanover St. $.S.-9 Hastings, Michigan 


wer TV and RADIO instruction 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY ANALYZING THE CIRCUITS OF 
HUNDREDS OF LEADING TV AND RADIO RECEIVERS 


40 VOLUMES 6000 PAGES onty $20 compuete 


NOW— authoritative coverage of TV as well as FM-AM radio receivers! 
Compiled for use in high school training classes. Each volume contains 
Pxotoract Service Data Folders covering receivers produced by a leading 
manufacturer (minimum of 37 mfrs. in the library). 
present in uniform style a complete analysis of each circuit—ideal for study 
of component applications and service-test procedures. Library also includes 
lations on specialized subjects such as auto radios, 

ications receivers, record changers. If purchased 
in standard PHOTOPACT form, the folders in this library would cost at least 
$150. This special 40-volume library is offered to schools only at a price of 
$20, plus transportation charges. Quantities are limited; order promptly! 


Order from: HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC. 


2201 EAST 46TH ST. ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 5, 


a of 3c 
audio 


| 
Puororact Folders | 


INDIANA 


| 1548 W. Bruce St. 


Teach Modern Wood Finishing 


Sealacell Process 
The “Wipe on" Finish 


Eliminates Shop Dust Problems 


Send for FREE “Facts on Wood Finishing" booklet 
and new wood finishing manual 


General Finishes Sales & Service Co. 


Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 
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mber, 
Squares, Veneer and Shop 
Supplies 
Free Price List 


GILES & KENDALL CO. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Craftsman’s 
Instruction 
Handbook 


Craftsman’s Instruction Handbook 


Contains over 300 processes & projects in: 
Plastics 
ating 
96 pp. 
Onty $2] Silk screen 
Send for your copy today! 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS, INC. 
St. York 3, New York 


Here’s the new medium for 
express! 


from $1.35 to $2.89. At your dealer free 
available or write: 


ETCHALL, Inc., 


COLUMBIA 12, MO. 


Printing Equipment 


Type, paper, ink, miscellaneous 
supplies. Manufactures for over 
eighty years. Hand presses to 
supplement larger equipment— 
used for vocational instruction 
and occupational therapy. Write 
for free catalog and details. 

Kelsey Educational Dept. 

Meriden, Connecticut 


E Squipment and Supplies for 


Bookbinding and Rubber Stamps 
Wall Chart - Free to teachers: 
“SIXTEEN STEPS IN THE BINDING OF BOOKS" 


G. A. PRATT CO. 


1 108 Ww. Chicago Ave. 


America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Eve thing from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete., top quality. 


Writeteday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
for FREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2507, Chicago 24, Il. 


East Chicago, Ind 


Politics in the 
school officials are elected instead of 
appointed, there’s likely to be trouble. 
This is the lesson from a controversy 
which flared in Dade County (Miami), 
Florida. 

The Defense Commission (NEA) has 
dug into a complicated case involving 
the firing of 16 shop teachers. It found 
a disturbing story of poor personnel 
practices, autocracy, fear, suspicion. 

These evils, the Commission says, 
stem from the fact that the school sys- 
tem was too much wrapped up in politics. 
With the county and state superintend- 


| ents elected, they become so involved 


in politicking that “the school system, 

the children, and the community are 

certain to be adversely affected.” 
Superintendents should be appointed, 


the Defense Commission says, and such | 
appointments should be strictly on dem- | 


onstrated ability. The Commission’s re- 
port is entitled, “Miami, Florida. An 
Example of the Effects of the Injections 
of Partisan Politics into School Admin- 
istration.” 


Today's School Problems. —In_ his 
speech following his inauguration as 
NEA executive secretary, William G. 
Carr concentrated on what he called to- 
day’s major school problems, such as: 
How can freedom of teachers be safe- 
guarded? What part should the teacher 
play in today’s conflict of ideas and 
ideals? How can we secure enough quali- 

* 


| fied teachers? 


FISHING TACKLE PROJECTS 


FREE. 24 page catalog of rod kits and ac- 
cessories compiled and priced especially for 
schools and veterans’ organizations. 


ROTTLER’S INC. 
Nekoosa, Wisc. 


No. 554 DESK FOUNTAIN PENS 
(inctudes funnel! and swivel) 


MAKE 
$goo at = 


—— SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., 
111 Hudson St, New York 13, N.Y. 


courses. 


+ 


shown in wholesale catalog. 
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é EDUCATIONAL LAMP PROJECTS \ 


Of particular interest to instructors—in woodworking, 
eral shop, plastics, crafts, electricity, and many other shop 
Students can design and make the body of the 
lamp. We supply all other parts necessary—sockets, cords, 
plugs, shades, harps, switches, etc. Over 700 different parts 
A MUST for all instructors in- 


jen- 


ied with highly educational 


and parts cata 


and useful Projects. Send 25¢ teday fer wholesale price list 


jog—refundable on first order. 


THE GEARON COMPANY 


Dept. 100-L12, 27 South Desplaines Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


School_—When local | 


COMPLETE STOCK 


PLASTIC MATERIALS 


for schoo! shop, Industrial art work. 
SHEETS, RODS, TUBING, GLUES, MANUALS, 
CARVING DRILLS, FOREDOM TOOLS, 
JEWELRY FINDINGS 
Working With Plexiglas Manual $1.00 ¢ 
Internal Carving of Plastics $1.50 
LOW PRICES, IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
“Send for special school price fist” 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS Co. 


P. O. BOX 1415 371 S. Main 
SALT LAKE CITY 10, UTAH 


RED DEVIL TOOLS, IRVINGTON 11, 


you bis 
OF 


METAL 
JEWELRY TOOLS 


Our catalog S. S. of tools and supplies is in- 
valuable to teachers of art metal work. It 
includes hammers, anvils, sheet metals such 
as copper, brass, and silver, enameling and 
etching outfits, and findings. Send 50 cents 
for catalog—deductible from first order 
amounting to $3.00 or more. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


10 THOMAS STREET PROVIDENCE, R. ¢. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


QUICK!I— EASY!— PRIVATE! 

If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600— cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidentia! 
BORROW BY MAIL pian. No co-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private board, merchants, 
will not know you are applying for a loan ake the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL om 
— signature only pay in convenient monthly 
nstallments — not necessary to pay on Prine! al during 

summer vacation if your salary Fu details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad tod 
StateF 


Dpt.U-195, Omaha2. Neb. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 


city. 


Age 


Amount you went to borrow $ 


1952 


Please mention SCHOOL SHOP when writing advertisers. 
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Potentials of Strength—Things are 
bright on the industrial production 
front. 

The important fact to record is that 
we are adding new resources from which 
to draw new industrial strength. New 
plants to make more steel, more alumi- 
num, more electric power, more oil are 
going up at record rate. By next summer 
a total of $16 billion worth of new plants 
will be completed and in full production. 
The Director of Defense Mobilization is 
happy about this trend. He says: “The 
new mills and factories will give us 
added potentials of strength undreamed 
of before Korea.” 

The Defense Mobilizer is also happy 
about our manpower resources. There 
just isn’t any shortage of skilled workers. 
Each year our labor force grows in num- 
bers. Each year the productivity of 
workers increases. Here are examples of 
progress in production: Two years ago 
we hardly had one plant to produce the 
B-47, a medium bomber. Today B-47’s 
are being turned out at the rate of better 
than one a working day. Two years ago 
we could turn out only three fighter 
bombers a day. Today we can produce 
more than 13 a day. 


The Big Eight.—“It’s wide open. The 
committee can do anything it wishes.” 
These words describe the freedom which 
Commissioner of Education Earl J. Me- 
Grath gave to the newly-appointed Com- 
mittee of Eight on vocational education. 

The appointment of this group may be 
one of the big events in the history of 
vocational education. Hopes of both vo- 
cational and general educators are cen- 
tered on it. 

The former look to the Big Eight as 
a task force to sweep away the criti- 
cisms of the Hardy Committee report, 
create a more friendly feeling in Con- 
gress toward vocational education, and 
in that way (possibly) bring more feder- 
al money as one result. 

General educators, on the other hand, 
look to the Big Eight as a flying squad- 
ron which will help break down the walls 
which, while becoming thinner, are still 
separating vocational education and 
general education. 

“It would be a shame if such a dis- 
tinguished group were to content itself 
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merely with answering the criticisms of 
the Hardy Committee report,” Commis- 
sioner McGrath said. 

It is McGrath’s hope that the Com- 
mittee of Eight will “give us a judgment 
on the entire vocational education pro- 
gram.” 

“This, of course, means,” McGrath 
added, “that the group will have to 
analyze the Smith-Hughes and _ the 
George-Barden acts to see how well 
they’re doing at this time.” 

This is precisely what the chief State 
School Officers have been waiting for. 
This body, representing the 48 states, has 
long held that the basic vocational acts 
may have been satisfactory in 1917 and 
in 1935 but are fast outliving their use- 
fulness. 

Will the Big Eight write and propose 
new legislation? “The group can do any- 
thing it wishes,” Mr. McGrath replied: 

Thus, vocational education stands at 
an important point in its history. And 
fortunately those who are to lead it to- 


wards its next milepost are able and dis- 
tinguished. 

Representing the chief State School 
Officers are: Dowell J. Howard, Vir- 
ginia, a former state director; Dean M. 
Schweickhard, Minnesota, another school 
executive who came from the ranks of 
state directors; Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
Washington, who is expected to lead the 
group towards a consideration of broad 
policy rather than detail; and Lewis A. 
Wilson, New York, who has had close 
contact with industrial education. 

Representing vocational educators are 
C. M. Miller, Kansas; M. N. Stratton, 
Massachusetts; Mark Nichols, Utah; and 
J. Warren Smith, North Carolina. 

The Big Eight will be helped by four 
consultants from the Office of Education 
staff: Wayne Reed and Galen Jones are 
expected to support the point of view 
of the general educators; Joseph Strobel 
and James H. Pearson are expected to 
push the point of view of vocational 
men. 


Pupil Appraisal.—Out with mass test- 
ing. 

Tn with the teacher who knows what 
changes in behavior he wants to bring 
about in the student, teaches so as to 
make that change—then checks results. 

This is the gist of the conference on 

(Continued on page 38) 
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White was blue! 


... and why not? How would you feel if you had to give patient interviews to scores of salesmen. . . 
read hundreds of circulars . . . write out dozens of orders . . . to get the equipment, machines 
and supplies an industrial arts department needs. And with enrollments getting heavier, 
and more of everything being offered, and more of everything being needed, who wouldn't be blue? 
... and then Mr. White heard of the streamlined, one order, one call (if necessary) 
house of Brodhead-Garrett, America’s leading School Supply Service— 
and their great 15,000-up-to-the-minute-items catalog. 
Now Mr. White is no longer blue. 


P.S. If you buy for Some School, Somewhere, 


U.S. A., B-G is your best bet, too! 


brodhead-garrett co. 
4560 71st St. Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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LATHE!” 


PRECISION RESULTS have made the Logan Lathe one of the world’s 
most widely used machine tools. Logan advanced design and 
rugged, precise construction assure accuracy that stands up under 
hard daily use. Because the Logan ball bearing spindle, for example, 
needs no adjustment for any speed from 45 to 1500 rpm, original 
accuracy is preserved. The two V-ways and two flat ways of the 
Logan bed are precision ground to a tolerance of .0005”, and are 
warp-free. 11” swing, 1” collet capacity and 134” spindle hole pro- 
vide the capacity for a high percentage of any shop’s metal turning. 
Important, too, is the fact that no other lathe of comparable 
specifications can match the Logan in economy. 


Visit your Logan Lathe dealer orwrite for the Logan Lathe and Shaper Catalog 
Logan No. 955 LOOK TO LOGAN FOR BETTER LATHES AND SHAPERS 
LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


Capacity, 1%” Spindle Hole 4901 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
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